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Never have you heard sacred music sung so 


beautifully as it is brought to you on the Victor. 
Soul-stirring hymns, magnificent anthems and oratorios, rendered 

by the ablest singers. 

Just think of hearing such selections as these: 





4917 Almost Persuaded....Stanley and Macdonough | ( The Light of the World is Jesus ................. 

5760 Face to Face (Herbert Johnson)... ... ercy Heius 16465 < hitney Bros. Quartet 

fA deste Fidelis.............. Westminster Chinres l He Leadeth Me .......... Mr. and Mrs. Wheeler 

16053~ Lead Kindly Light and Nearer My God to Thee (1 Heard the Voice of Jesus Say.................. 

l estminster Chimes | 16490- Mr. and Mrs. Wheeler 

16408 { OS Se reer Harry Macdonough | Awe Maria (Gounod) Elizabeth Wheeler 
The Holy City .............. Harry Macdonough Reyond the Simiing and the Wasi 

Where is My Boy To-night...... Haydn Quartet ‘ . eer ob ‘Quartet 

164124 There is a Fountain Fill’ d with me rs Choir | Sok Softly Now the Light of Day..................... 

Dirowr Dat the Mae TANG oo oo s 50 000.06.000500550 31770 Hallelujah Ch f wanes oo gaa Wheeler 

ie oatemmicnd tlagdn Guenter | *!7? alleluja orus from essiah”’...... petpeees 

Onward Christian Soldiers ....................-- She acele ‘ Victor Chorus with Sousa’s Band 

Westminster Choir with band | 3/781 Festival Te Deum (Dudley Buck) .... Trinity Choir 

16451 { Yield Not to Temptation.......... Percy Hemus 16709 { Full Surrender...........cccsscoees Trinity Choir 

Nearer My God to Thee. . Whitney Bros. Quartet | 1 Come Ye Disconsolate............. Trinity Choir 

Victor Red Seal Records 

88138 Silent Night, Holy Night (In German).............. 88016 Ave Maria (In Latin).........ce0.00- Emma Eames 

Ernestine Schumann-Heink | 85102 Elijah—O Rest in the Lord........ Louise Homer 

88059 Stabat Mater—Inflammatus (In Latin)............ 64092 Lead Kindly Light................ Evan Williams 


ohanna Gadski 
Hear this beautiful sacred music today. Any Victor dealer will gladly play 

any Victor music you want to hear. 
And be sure to hear the Victor-Victrola 


The new Victor Record catalog lists more than 3000 selections 
—both single- and double-faced records. Same high quality— 
only difference is in the price. Buy double-faced if the com- 
bination suits you. 

Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records 


Victor 


New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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Photograph by Hollinger, N Y. 
MR. ABRAHAM FLEXNER 


AUTHOR OF THE REPORT ON MEDICAL EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


MADE TO THE CARNEGIE FOUNDATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF TEACHING. HE WRITES 
IN THIS NUMBER OF THE WORLD’S WORK, IN FAVOR OF STRICT AND RESPONSIBLE STATE 


SUPERVISION OF MEDICAL COLLEGES AS A NECESSARY PROTECTION TO THE PUBLIC HEALTH 
[See page 14238) 
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The March of Events 


HE most noteworthy fact now on 
| the horizon is that the people 
are taking government more di- 
rectly into their own hands. You may 
see evidences of this change in almost 
every part of the country, in little ways 
and in big ways. Even the Senate gave 
a good majority (and almost the necessary 
two-thirds) in favor of a constitutional 
amendment requiring the popular election 
of Senators; and the proposed amend- 
ment is sure to pass soon. For a little 
incident, consider the use of the recall 
in Seattle whereby the mayor of the 
city was dismissed and another man put 
in his place. This movement is taking 
so many forms that it may fairly be called 
a revolution in political method upon 
which the people are bent. The Oregon 
idea and the very rapid favor that it is 
winning; the demand, almost everywhere, 
for effective primaries as nominating 
machinery; the commission form of city 
government, which is sweeping the coun- 
try; the swift punishment at the polls 
of objectionable Representatives in Con- 
gress — all these events point in one 
direction. 

Party-loyalty is gone, or is going, be- 
cause the people woke up to the fact that 
the bosses and the special interests used 
it to work their wishes. The feeling is 
well-nigh universal that the people ought 
themselves to nominate candidates for 
all offices and that they ought to have 


some direct method of quickly calling 
public servants to strict account. And 
they are making machinery to give the 
mass of the voters more direct control. 

Doubtless you have often observed 
how very much more the popular attention 
is given to serious public questions now 
than was given (say) ten years ago. A 
policy then was good or bad according to 
its party origin or endorsement; and, 
except at election-time, the people paid 
little attention to grave public affairs. 
But now the most serious problem of 
economics, of transportation, and of tax- 
ation are discussed everywhere by intel- 
ligent persons. The movement for a more 
popular control of public affairs is the 
result of this awakening. 

Men who use their minds as sanctuaries 
of precedents bewail the passing of repre- 
sentative government and fear mob rule. 
Well, the people do have moods and 
passions, and sometimes unreasoning im- 
pulses. But so have representatives of 
the people. Besides, representatives of 
the people, such as city councils and 
legislatures, have so long and so often 
completely yielded to bosses and in some 
cases to bribers that they have lost stand- 
ing in the people’s estimation. 

In however great respect the methods 
of the fathers are held or ought to be held, 
the most deeply imbedded conviction 
in the popular mind is that the people 
themselves can and must be trusted. 


Copyright. 1911, by Doubleday. Page & Co. All rights reserved 
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Photograph taken forthe World’s Work by the American Press Association and copyrighted 


DR. S. WEIR MITCHELL 


WHO RECENTLY CELEBRATED HIS EIGHTY-FIRST BIRTHDAY. HE HAS DONE FIFTY 
YEARS OF DISTINGUISHED WORK IN MEDICINE AND, BY HIS POEMS IN EARLY LIFE 
AND HIS NOVELS IN LATER YEARS, HAS WON AN EQUAL DISTINCTION IN LITERATURE 














Photograph taken fur the World's Work by J. E. Purdy, B 


COLONEL THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON 


ONE OF THE FEW SURVIVORS OF THE VIGOROUS GROUP OF NEW ENGLAND WRITERS WHICH 
INCLUDED EMERSON, HAWTHORNE, LOWELL AND LONGFELLOW. IN GOOD HEALTH HE 
RECENTLY PASSED HIS EIGHTY-SEVENTH BIRTHDAY AT HIS HOME IN OLD CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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MR. JUDSON C. CLEMENTS 
COMMISSION WHICH RECENTLY DECIDED AGAINST A 
RATES. MR. CLEMENTS SERVED AS A LIEUTENANT IN 
AND WAS A MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM 
GEORGIA BEFORE HIS APPOINTMENT TO THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION IN 1892 
te) 


[See The March of Even | 


CHAIRMAN OF THE INTERSTATE COMMER 
GENERAL INCREASE IN RAILROAD FREIGHT 
THE CONFEDERATE ARMY IN 1864 ,» PRACTISED LAW, 


























Photograph by Harris & Ewing 


MR. JOHN M. PARKER 


OF NEW ORLEANS, PRESIDENT OF THE SOUTHERN COMMERCIAL CONGRESS WHICH MET IN MARCH IN ATLANTA AND 
SET FORTH THE SOUTH’S FIFTY YEARS OF PROGRESS SINCE 1861 AND EMPHASIZED ITS INCREASING PROSPERITY 
[See “The March of Events} 
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A war-time photograph by Brady 


ATLANTA AT THE CLOSE OF THE WAR 





A TYPICAL SCENE AT THAT_.TIME IN THE CITY THAT WAS A GOOD EXAMPLE OF THE DESOLATION OF 
WAR-AND THAT HAS WITHIN FIFTY YEARS BECOME ONE OF THE PROSPEROUS CITIES OF THE UNION 
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ATLANTA AS IT IS TO-DAY 
AN EXAMPLE OF THE SOUTH’S PHYSICAL UPBUILDING AND PROGRESS 
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MR. BEN GREET 


INENT ACTOR, WHO PROPOSES THE ESTABLISHMENT OF AN AMERICAN 
PEARE MEMORIAL THEATRE TO SERVE ALL THE PEOPLE AS A FITTING 
COMMEMORATION OF THE 300TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE POET’S DEATH 








MR. VICTOR HERBERT 


THE COMPOSER OF “NATOMA” AN AMERICAN OPERA RECENTLY PRESENTED 
AT THE METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE IN NEW YORK-A PERFORMANCE 
WHICH MAY MARK THE BEGINNING OF SUCCESSFUL AMERICAN OPERA 








A BUREAU OF MINES RESCUE CAR 


ONE OF SIX WHICH THIS GOVERNMENT BUREAU, UNDER ITS ENERGETIC CHIEF, DR. J. A. HOLMES, 
HAS STATIONED AT DIFFERENT PLACES IN THE COAL REGIONS, AS A PART OF A _ SCIEN- 
TIFIC EFFORT TO BETTER THE CONDITION OF COAL MINERS AND OF THE COAL INDUSTRY 

[See page 14252 














MR. CHARLES E. MERRIAM 


A PROFESSOR IN THE UNIVERSITY °F CHICAGO AND A CITY ALDERMAN NOMINATED FOR MAYOR 
BY THE REPUBLICAN PARTY, AN ABLE EXPONENT OF THE NEW SPIRIT IN EDUCATION WHICH IS 
MAKING IT AN ACTIVE AND HELPFUL PART OF AMERICAN LIFE AND NOT A THING APART 
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te COURT OF APPEAL FROM THE FINDINGS OF THE INTERST. 
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THE PRESIDENT MIDWAY HIS TERM 


THE PRESIDENT MIDWAY HIS TERM 


HERE does President Taft find him- 

self at this half-way place of his 

term of office? In a distinctly stronger 

position in popular approval than a year 

ago. And he has made this gain in popu- 

lar confidence by his wholly changed 
attitude to Congress. 

During the extra session called at the 
beginning of his term to revise the tariff, 
he yielded to the enemies of revision and 
approved and afterward defended a law 
that was worse than its _ predecessor. 
At that time the President seemed to the 
people not to do thinking for himself, 
not to hold convictions of his own, but 
to be content with what the leaders of 
his party did, however tricky and dis- 
credited they were. And those who did 
not follow these party leaders were re- 
garded and treated by the President as 
“traitors.” This simple, primitive, un- 
thinking method of procedure was easy, 
for it involved no personal responsibility 
and required no personal convictions. 
But it brought to Mr. Taft, in place of 
the great popularity with which he entered 
office, an almost equally widespread pop- 
ular disapproval. 

When the Congressional election gave 
overwhelming proof of this disapproval 
and retired most of the leaders whom 
he had followed, he turned about and 
showed a readiness to follow the new 
leaders, still apparently regarding the 
party-organization as a primary force. 
This did not greatly change the popular 
feeling toward him. | 

But during the short session of Congress 
he took a new attitude. He showed the 
qualities that the people had at first 
expected him to show. He _ proposed 
much legislation, most of it constructive 
legislation; he used every influence at 
his command to cause its enactment; 
he would not be turned from his pur- 
pose by threats or by favors; he “‘stood 
by his guns” and threw the responsibility 
for Congressional action where it belongs 

-on Congress itself. 

Take, for instance, the most important 
measure of hig championing — reciprocity 
with Canada. He committed himself to 
it. He carried through the negotiations 
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He asked the approval 
The House, thanks to the 
Democrats, promptly . responded and 
passed the bill. The Senate hesitated, 
delayed, showed opposition, and the Senate 
is Republican. The President promptly 
and directly appealed to the people. He 
showed no hesitation. He did not waver. 
He did not follow the obstructive leaders. 
He did not again say to the Senate “‘ Thy 
will be done.’’ He _ stood firm. He 
fought. When the Senate adjourned with- 
out action on reciprocity, he promptly 
called Congress in extra session. As the 
matter now stands, the progress that he 
has made he owes chiefly to the Demo- 
crats of the House. This means that 
he has risen above a merely partisan 
attitude. 

And the people have applauded. They 
have given him a new lease of popularity. 
They like this display of independence, 
this standing by his convictions. You 
may now hear it said everywhere that he 
will be renominated. Most likely. Surely 
if the convention of his party were to 
meet this year, there would be no for- 
midable opposition to him. All which 
comes of doing his own thinking and _ his 
own acting. If anything has been proved 
in national politics these last forty years 
it is this— that a President who yields 
to Congressional leadership gets lost in 
the intricacies of personal and sectional 
bargaining. He holds the bag in the 
bog for the snipe while the others go 
home. 


with Canada. 
of Congress. 


II 


The Adminstration has been greatly 
strengthened both by the retirement of 
Mr. Ballinger and by the incoming of 
Mr. Fisher as Secretary of the Interior. 
For the great policies of reclamation and 
of using the public domain for the benefit 
of the people — the people now living 
and the people of coming generations — 
are now in safe hands. In spite of the 
President’s admirable quality of personal 
loyalty to Mr. Ballinger, a great many 
millions of persons know that the spirit 
and the purpose with which Mr. Ballinger 
came into office meant a reversal of these 
policies. The ‘conspiracy,’ which Mr. 
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Taft is mistaken in thinking was formed 
against himself, did and does exist; but 
it is a conspiracy simply for the main- 
tenance of these policies. It is the same 
kind of conspiracy that was formed against 
the authors and defenders of the Payne- 
Aldrich tariff schedules and that expressed 
itself at the polls. In one case as in the 
other it has saved Mr. Taft from his 
friends — his friends who have done much 
to burden his Administration and who 
would have wrecked it but for this same 
great ‘‘conspiracy”’ of perhaps a major- 
ity of the people who expressed disappro- 
val. The President will discover that 
the conspirators will now applaud him for 
the appointment of Mr. Fisher. 


SOME FIGURES ABOUT RECIPROCITY 


N THE little town of Welland, Ontario, 
are 20 manufacturing plants which 
have gone from the United States in the 
last ten years. These include branches 
of the Plymouth Cordage Company, of 
Deere & Company, plow-makers from 
Iowa, of the Pittsburgh Tube Company, of 
the United Motors from Detroit, and six- 
teen others. The town has, in fact, been 
made by American manufacturing plants. 
Hamilton, Ontario, too, boasts of 36 
American industries, including branches 
of the American Can Company, the 
International Harvester Company, the 
Oliver Chilled Plow Works, and the like. 
And there are other Canadian towns 
that boast of a similar transplanting 
of American factories, for 750 companies 
from the United States have built factories 
in Canada since 1900. Many of these 
are larger than the original plants in the 
United States. 

The tariff against Canada — which was 
necessarily met by a Canadian tariff 
against us — was, of course, designed to 
protect our manufacturers; but the re- 
sult has been to drive these 750 establish- 
ments out of the country in ten years. 
Most of them were built on the other side 
of the border to take care of the Canadian 
trade. Many, however, moved from the 
United States because they wished to 
take advantage either of the lower cost 
of living for their employees or of the more 
favorable tariff arrangements that Canada 
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enjoys for her products in European 
markets. 

Yet the reciprocity treaty is supposed, in 
codfish circles and some agricultural areas, 
to be a hindrance to American prosperity. 


AN ACT OF STATESMANSHIP 


RESIDENT TAFT and_ Secretary 
Knox deserve, and are receiving, 
much praise for the genuine statesmanship 
which they showed in concluding the 
new treaty with Japan. For it took cour- 
age to yield anything to Japan, in the 
face of the unreasoning and sullen hostility 
to and suspicion of that nation which 
unhappily prevails here, especially on 
the Pacific coast. And the new treaty 
yields two important points — to Japan 
most important points: it concedes the 
expiration of the old treaty a year earlier 
than we had held that it expired; and 
it abrogates the clause in which, in the 
old treaty, we reserved the right to re- 
strict Japanese immigration. 

On the face of the matter, we yielded 
much, and got nothing in return. In 
truth, we yielded nothing, and got every- 
thing in return. We still retain the right 
to restrict immigration if we have need 
to do so; a natural right of sovereignty 
like that needs no stipulation in a treaty. 

The fact is, the United States Govern- 
ment was in the happy position of being 
able to win the gratitude of another Power 
by giving something which cost us noth- 
ing whatever. The cable dispatches from 
Tokio show that the Japanese people have 
been profoundly moved by our generosity, 
that the peace-loving Katsura ministry 
has been greatly strengthened. Japanese 
statesmen and leaders of thought are 
said to be unanimous in regarding the 
making of this new bond of Japan- 
American peace as one of the greatest 
events in the country’s history. 

Such an act as this, Mr. President and 
Mr. Secretary, is worth a dozen dread- 
naughts, a dozen forts in Panama. 


THE SERVICE THAT LORIMER DID 


HE SENATE, which left undone 
most of the things that it should have 
done, defeated the proposed amendment 
for the popular election of senators by 
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A WELL-DESERVED EULOGY 


failing to give it the required two-thirds 
vote. Then straightway by a vote of 
46 to 40 it allowed Senator Lorimer to 
keep his seat. 

The latter action will force the former. 
To save Lorimer is to lose the method 
of election whereby Lorimer was chosen. 
The popular election of senators was 
made certain by senatorial approval of 
this tainted legislative election. 


THE MAGAZINES AND THE POST OFFICE 


T IS an embarrassment for the con- 
ductors of any right-minded maga- 
zine to discuss a proposed change in the 
postal laws that touches their business; 
for postal laws, as all other laws, ought 
to be made for the public welfare only — 
and not for nor against publishers or any 
other special class. But the recent con- 
troversy at Washington during the closing 
days of the regular session of Congress was 
so unfortunate in many ways that the 
conductors of this magazine ask its readers’ 
indulgence while it presents these facts 
and propositions: 

The publishers of the WorLp’s Work 
desire no ‘‘subsidy”’ from the Government, 
either in postal rates or in any other 
form; and they will cheerfully pay a 
higher rate of postage, if the higher rate 
be accurately determined and fairly ap- 
portioned. The facts about their business 
and such knowledge as they have gained 
in its conduct are cheerfully at the com- 
mand of the Government to determine 
such rates and to apportion them 
fairly. 

The recommendations of a Commis- 
sion appointed a few years ago were ignored 
by the Postal Committee of the Senate; 
and, in the proposal made by that com- 
mittee, the monthly magazines alone were 
selected to pay a greatly increased rate. 
Newspapers, daily and weekly, and agri- 
cultural and religious papers and maga- 
zines were to be exempt from the proposed 
increase. The unfairness of increasing 
the rate on monthly magazines only is 
obvious. 

And the effort to impose the increased 
rate was made in an unfair way. It was 
not presented in a bill which could be 
discussed on its merits, but it was tacked 
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on as a “rider” to the Post Office Appro- 
priation Bill; and the effort was to 
“railroad” it through Congress by this 
trick. The unfairness of this procedure 
is obvious. 

There was another objection to the 
“rider.” It gave the Postmaster-General 
power to decide which periodicals should 
pay the increased rate and which should 
be exempt. The wrongness of this is 
obvious. 

Obvious also is the right method — 
that the Government should make a 
thorough investigation, by a properly con- 
stituted commission or in some other 
proper way, to determine the right conduct 
of the postal service (which is conducted 
by antiquated methods with much waste 
and much inefficiency) and a right 
schedule of rates to be imposed alike 
on all similar users of the service; and 
then a revision of the postal laws 
should be made based on all the facts; 
and such a general revision should be 
made after a thorough discussion of the 
merits of the proposed changes. The 
Commission now created, consisting of a 
justice of the Supreme Court and of two 
disinterested persons will report to the 
President in December. 

The owners of the Wortp’s Work, as 
citizens and as publishers, will heartily 
welcome a good business system in the 
post office and any fairly apportioned 
change of rates based on a thorough study 
of all the facts. And all that this magazine 
has published on the subject has been di- 
rected to this constructive aim. 

A WELL-DESERVED EULOGY 


N ANOTHER part of this magazine, 
Mr. Arthur Wallace Dunn tells the 
interesting story of the career of the late 
Representative Brownlow, of Tennessee, 
a man of untiring energy and “loyalty” 
to his people, who regarded it as his chief 
duty to secure Federal money for his 
district. 

In the House of Representatives, on 
Sunday, February roth, the House having 
“‘ Resolved, That the business of the House 
be now suspended that opportunity may 
be given for tributes to the memory of 
the Hon. Walter Preston Brownlow,” 
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a Representative from the State of Ten- 
nessee, Mr. Thetus W. Sims said: 


; I never knew Mr. Brownlow to 
vote against or oppose any appropriation 
of money coming to the South. On one 
occasion when some bill was coming up for 
consideration, he came over on the Demo- 
cratic side and asked me to support the bill 
and to do all I could to get our side to do the 
same. I asked him what about the merits? 
He replied: 

“Oh, it is a steal and that ought to make 
it popular on your side; but, in addition, it 
is coming South. If we vote for all the steals 
coming our way for the next hundred years 
we will not then get even with the North.” 

“Only a few months after I be- 
gan my first service in the extra session of 
1897 Mr. Brownlow passed me in the corridor 
between this Chamber and Statuary Hall, 
where the telegraph operators are located, 
and noticed that I was sending a telegram 
and paying the charges on it. He said: 

“Sims, have you not got a book of tele- 
graph franks yet?”’ 

I replied that I had not; that I did not 
know that such franks were to be had. He 
replied: 

“Well, 
diately.” 

I replied: 

“How do you know that I want to use 
them?” 

He replied: 

“T don’t care whether you use them or 
not, but I don’t want the Western Union 
Telegraph Company to know that Tennessee 
ever sent a man to Congress who did not 
have sense enough to know what was coming 
to him and how to get it.” 

. “Soon after the commencement 
of. the Spanish War, Mr. Brownlow and I 
had joined in recommending to the President 
for appointment as brigadier general of 
volunteers from Tennessee a certain dis- 
tinguished and well-known citizen of our 
state. A few days later I met Mr. Brownlow 
in the street and told him that I had heard 
that at least one of our Senators had refused 
to join us in our recommendation, stating 
that our man had no military training or 
experience and that it would be dangerous 
to have such a man in command of raw volun- 
teers in battle. Mr. Brownlow replied that — 
“The man you and I have recommended for 
brigadier general is like me. He knows the 
Tennessee boys are brave and impetuous and 
will fight anywhere, but he loves them too 


make application for one imme- 
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well to ever lead them into any place of 


danger; therefore, I stand by our man. 

He has been ‘and will be very greatly 
missed in this House by. those of us who 
had the good fortune to serve with and to 
know him intimately for so many years. 

He was a true and _ steadfast friend, 
a devoted father and husband, and a 
loyal party man, but without partisan 
rancor and bitterness. 

Mr. Speaker, we regret and grieve that we 
can never again meet him in these halls, 
that his voice is silenced forever, that his 
work is ended. 


The fundamental subject of the 
enormous cost of the National Govern- 
ment will not have very serious con- 
sideration so long as virtues like these 
are regarded by Congressmen as fit 
matter of eulogy. It is the members of 
Congress themselves who have brought 
the billion-dollar era in national expendi- 
ture; and it is their constituents who 
praise and reward them for securing 
money for their districts that make such 
members possible and popular. 


THE SCHOOL OF TO-MORROW 


BOUT three hundred articles were 
submitted in response to the 

Wor tp’s Work invitation of explanations 
of what the school will do for the boy and 
the girl of to-morrow in contrast with 
what the school did for the boy and girl 
of yesterday; and the first of the four 
chosen articles appears in this number. 

There is a practical unanimity of 
opinion shown by these three hundred 
educational writers, who range from col- 
lege professors to teachers of country 
schools, that the school will get greater 
and greater emancipation from ‘‘method” 
and theory, will pay less heed to dogmas 
of ‘intellectual discipline” and memory 
work and examination-tests and all such 
things, and that it will drive ahead more 
directly toward training the young for 
the life that they must lead and the 
work that they must do. 

The prevailing opinion is that nothing 
will be lost in this change. Intellectual 
discipline, culture and all the old aims 
will be served better because they will 
be directed in channels that more di- 
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rectly interest the young, and that much 
will be gained by making the school a 
part of life and not something apart from 
life. There is no mistaking this drift 
which is strong enough to warrant being 
called an educational revolution. The 
old pedagogy has lost its fight against 
those who would make the school a more 
practical preparation for life. 


II 


A school-master of distinction and 
long experience whose aid was sought 
in making a judgment of these articles 
has drawn the following conclusions from 
his reading of them: 


Education was never, in America, so 
strictly taken to task as now. 

The bulk of the year’s speeches and articles 
are more than mildly corrective, they are 
dissentient, remonstrative, iconoclastic. 

It is the school men themselves, from 
class teachers to State Superintendents, 
who are railing at traditional usages. 

From the chairs of education in the col- 
leges and the investigators of endowed 
foundations issue the most disconcerting 
suggestions that the time-worn assertions of 
old educational theorists do not stand the 
cold trial of statistical or investigative re- 
search. 

Of the three hundred papers submitted to 
the WorLD’s Work by men and women 
teachers, school officials, physicians, settle- 
ment workers, and parents, practically every 
one attacks the schools of yesterday and 
concedes that the abuses exist little abated 
in the schools of to-day. 

The most frequent charges are: too few 
brains used in meeting present day problems; 
mental laziness content with unthinking 
subservience to educational form, too much 
system, too much shell, too little meat, 
wooden methods, unlocated responsibility, 
no connection between good service and 
good pay, local politics in management. 
Remarkable is the repetition that the boy 
or girl of to-morrow must be the centre of 
the school system; their natures, their ca- 
pacities, their needs, determining what the 
school exercises shall be. The school shall 
be for John and Mary. It is not that, now. 

Every essay takes up health, demanding 
it as primary, asserting it to be considered 
an afterthought in most school procedure 
to-day. The restoration of sex to the study 
of hygiene is remarkably prominent as is 
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the need of breaking up the present depart- 
mental systems centred around portions of 


studies. What the writers want is specialists 
in children, in mind development, in 
character. 


POSSIBLE USES OF THE PEACE FUND 


CEPTICS we have with us always. 
There are many who smile at the 
ideal of a warless world. There has been 
some ridicule, as of a vast folly, of Mr. 
Carnegie’s gift of ten millions of dollars 
to found a Peace Fund. A correspondent 
writes, ‘‘Given the ultimate possibility 
of universal peace, what can money do 
to hasten it?” 

Money, we are inclined to believe, 
can do a great deal to hasten almost 
anything — including the coming of the 
day of peace. 

With no knowledge whatsoever of the 
plans of Mr. Carnegie’s Trustees, the 
Werip’s Work sees a number of ways 
in which the income of the Fund may 
be most effectually used to promote 
peace sentiment and to hasten the day 
when the peoples of the earth shall require 
the arbitration of international disputes. 

It would, of course, promote the read- 
ing of the literature of peace — make 
familiar the anti-war arguments of Tolstoi, 
De Bloch, Norman Angell, Beernaert, 
Renault, Bertha von Suttner, Cremer, 
and Ducommun. 

It would, naturally, promote _inter- 
national changes of visits by groups of 
students, editors, and business men, to 
better mutual understanding. It might 
aid in bringing together leading statesmen 
in occasional Congresses. 

It might build up a news organization 
with a correspondent in every important 
capital ready to refute or to correct un- 
founded, or mischievous rumors sent out 
by sensational newspaper reporters. The 
desire of the regular press correspondent 
is, naturally, to cable what will vividly 
strike the attention, and his disposition 
is always to exaggerate the importance of 
insignificant events, and to represent 
minor incidents as if they were critical 
ones. Thus he inevitably helps to fan 
mutual misunderstandings and to create 
crises. A network of Carnegie corre- 
spondents ready to supply the exact 
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sober truth would be of incalculable value 
to the world’s peace. 

The Fund might undertake the investi- 
gation and study (from a detached view- 
point) of strained international sentiments, 
such, for example, as now prevail between 
the United States and Japan, between 
Great Britain and Germany. The report of 
a commission of neutral students, states- 
men of international repute, on the facts 
underlying such international suspicions 
— if any facts do underlie them — would 
carry weight in both lands and inure to 
the removal of causes of friction. 

It might provide a central office, with 
a small permanent staff, to act as a sort 
of fire-tower, constantly looking out over 
the world to discover the first signs of 
misunderstandings — the first smoke of 
conflagrations, which early attention, even 
from a voluntary fire company, might 
help to suppress. As the importance and 
usefulness of the Fund came to be recog- 
nized, its work would be supported by 
the most eminent statesmen everywhere, 
who could be counted on to exercise 
the good offices of friendly advisers to 
nations in trouble. 

The Fund might organize Peace Ex- 
positions. New Yorkers, at least, know 
the teaching and persuading power of 
such shows as the Tuberculosis Exhibit 
of last year and the Child’s Welfare Ex- 
hibit of this year in their city. Why 
should not America have (say in 1914, 
to celebrate the centenary of the Treaty 
of Ghent) an Exposition of Peace, assemb- 
ling on one hand the horrid instruments of 
war side by side with such pictures of 
their work as are finished by the canvases 
of Vereshchagin and Wiertz, and by 
telling object-lessons of war’s pitiless 
destruction of wealth and lives, and on 
the other hand representations of the 
happy homes, busy looms, throbbing 
engines, and smiling fields of years of 
peace, not leaving unforgotten the hero- 
isms of quiet life, the gallantries in man- 
kind’s war against disease and poverty. 

There have been exhibitions of Art, 
of Industry — what a tremendous show 
might not an organizer of cleverness, 
imagination, and enthusiasm build up 
to display the misery of war and the glory 
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of peace! Why might not such an ex- 
hibit be reproduced in many lands, or 
indeed sent on a tour of the world? 

These are the merest hints of the possi- 
bilities of ‘“‘ promoting” peace by methods 
which the highest causes may learn from 
business and which such an endowment 
as the Carnegie Fund for the first time 
makes possible. 


REPUBLICS AND CORONATIONS 


HE President has appointed a Special 
Ambassador to represent the United 
States at the coronation of King George \. 
Why? Nobody has asked this Govern- 
ment to send a Special Ambassador on 
the occasion, and nobody will know what 
to do with him when he gets there. No 
King of England has ever sent a Special 
Ambassador to Washington to attend the 
inauguration of any President — or for 
any other special occasion, for the matter 
of that However warm may be our 
feeling for our cousins over seas, isn’t it 
rather silly to invite ourselves to partici- 
pate in a medieval family ceremony, 
where there is no place for us and where 
we are not wanted? 

President Taft, out of the kindness of 
his heart, appointed Mr. Roosevelt a 
Special Ambassador to represent our 
Government at the funeral of the late 
King Edward. It was more than the 
British Government had done for Wash- 
ington or Lincoln or Garfield or McKinley. 
And it was a dreadful worry to the Earl 
Marshall, the Gold Stick, Rough Dragon 
and Blue Mantel —so much of a worry 
that they called him ‘‘the embarrassing 
Ambassador.” They didn’t know what 
to do with him. The fact, of course, 
is that a royal funeral and a coronation 
are dynastic household affairs; the Eng- 
lish Government itself — that is, to say, 
Parliament and Cabinet — has no part 
in them; still less has any foreign govern- 
ment, and least of all a Republican 
government. Foreign Kings and Princes 
came to the funeral by the score and rode 
on horseback in fitting cavalcade, while, 
at the end of the show, behind even the 
ladies in waiting, the Special Ambassador 
of the United States came along in 
a closed black carriage. M. Pichon, 
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France’s representative clamored for a 
red carriage, at least, but he, too, was 
bundled into the black coach with the 
other Republic’s Ambassador and an 
obscure Persian non-royal princelet. 

If it is worth while to maintain embassies 
in foreign lands, it is worth while to main- 
tain their dignity. A coronation or a 
royal marriage or a funeral is an occasion 
when the wise diplomatic representative 
of a Republic prepares to occupy with 
dignity an extremely inconspicuous 
position. For a Republic to send a Special 
Envoy to such an event is to subject him 
and itself to humiliation. 


WHY NOT RECIPROCITY IN PREACHING? 


ERMANY and America regularly 
exchange University professors, and 
France and America exchange University 
lecturers, but there is one form of learned 
talent which we seem only to import, 
and to have nothing to excharge for. 
We ask a great many preachers from 
England, but England never asks us to 
send any of ours in return. 

New York City, which had already 
imported the Rev. Dr. William S. Rains- 
ford, Rev. Dr. Hugh Black, Rev. Dr. S. 
Parkes Cadman, Rev. Dr. Charles F. 
Aked and half a dozen others, is now 
bringing over still another British preacher, 
the Rev. J. A. Jowett. 

Why is it necessary to go abroad for 
ministers to fill the best-paying pulpits 
in this country? Is it because America 
is producing no theologians, priests, or 
pulpit-orators competent to take the 
highest positions? Is piety deficient here, 
or learning? Is it because the American 
preacher’s voice, pronunciation, and man- 
ners are less pleasing than the English 
clergyman’s, or haply because the home- 
made parson is less familiar with our 
temptations and needs? 

Imported wines, English butlers — yes, 
if we would be fashionable. But why 
English preachers? 

THE EMPTY FRYING PAN AND REVOLUTION 

WIFTLY following the troubles in 

Mexico has come much suffering 


and want in the revolutionary state of 
Chihuahua. When the frying pan is 
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empty the people easily take to revolu- 
tion. Long before Robin Hood, and 
since, poverty has driven men outside 
the barriers of the law. This is one 
clue, and an important one, to an 
understanding of the situation in Mexico. 

In Chihuahua, there is a feudal system 
of land tenure. Ex-Governor Terrazas 
owns almost all the land. The insur- 
rectos claim that there are abuses in the 
government of the towns. Probably there 
are. But below all these causes is the 
agricultural and industrial inefficiency of 
the people, which keeps want only a little 
way from the door at any time. These 
revolutionists are not good husbandmen, 
and they have little understanding of 
representative government. As Mr. Her- 
man Whitaker, a careful observer of 
Mexican affairs says, Diaz is much more 
the oppressed ruler of a barbarous people 
than he is the barbarous ruler of an 
oppressed people. 

The aged President has yet a tremen- 
dous task in hand—to make an in- 
efficient people prosperous enough and 
wise enough to participate in_ their 
own government. At present they have 
neither this efficiency nor this wisdom, 
and the suffering caused by their ig- 
norance continually and naturally breeds 
discontent—a discontent affecting many 
American interests. 


AT LAST THE APPALACHIAN PARK 


ROM Pennsylvania to Georgia 
stretches the Southern Appalachian 
range, the backbone of the country east 
of the Mississippi. On its slopes rise all 
the Southern rivers and there, also, stands 
the last great supply of hardwood in the 
United States. After nearly a decade 
of agitation Congress has passed a bill 
to save the forests of the Appalachians 
and the White Mountains, as a protection 
to the watersheds. The bill authorizes 
the states to codperate with each other 
and with the National Government, to 
maintain a fire patrol, and it appropriates 
$1,000,000 for the purchase of forest 
land on the headwaters of navigable 
streams and authorizes the appropriation 
of not more than #2,000,000 a year until 
1915 for the same purpose. 
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Thus Conservation has at last come 
East. The first move has been made 
toward the intelligent handling of the riches 
of lumber, ot waterpower, and of navi- 
gable streams, which are dependent upon 
the proper care of the Eastern mountain 
forests. 

The benefits of this policy will be as 
widely distributed as the waters which flow 
from these mountains and they touch al- 
most every state east of the Mississippi 
River. This geographical fact makes it 
a subject for national expenditure. Yet, 
_very properly, the plan does not put the 
entire burden upon the Federal Govern- 
ment but provides that the main part of 
the expense shall be borne by the states 
in which the money is to be spent. The 
National Government, because of the 
interstate nature of the task, provides 
what is necessary for initiative, direction 
and encouragement. 

In one sense this is the greatest victory 
of the conservation movement, for it 
affects a part of the country which is old 
in settlement and needs reclaiming, sav- 
ing not from the barrenness of nature but 
from the ignorance and the misuse of man 
himself. 


THE' SOUTH 1861-10911 


FEW weeks ago, almost on the 

exact fiftieth anniversary of the 
firing upon Fort Sumter, the first train 
over the Carolina, Clinchfield, and Ohio 
Railroad ran into Charleston, S. C. In 
railroad circles this was not hailed as an 
important event. Yet it marks in a 
dramatic way the return of the South 
to the ways of progress. 

Long before the Civil War the South 
Carolina Senator, Robert Hayne, who is 
remembered by most persons of this 
generation by Webster’s reply to him 
in a famous debate, repeatedly urged 
the building of a railroad from Charleston 
across the mountains to bring to that 
city the commerce of the great interior. 

It was a wise, constructive plan for the 
building up of industry and commerce, 
and a closer linking together of the two 
parts of the country. But it did not 
appeal to the dominant party and in the 
bitter slavery controversy it was pushed 
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aside and forgotten. The firing on Fort 
Sumter sounded its death knell. The War 
came, then reconstruction in politics, 
and readjustment in agriculture and in- 
dustry. Charleston, as a port, stood 
still, while other cities forged ahead. 
The railroad plan lay as dead as its 
famous author. 

Then at last, this year, in this new era 
of the South, such a railroad has been 
finished — a typical fact, showing that the 
South is again doing constructive tasks. 
The more than fifty years’ delay is a fair 
measure of the retarding influence of war 
and its sequels. 

At the Southern Commercial Congress 
recently held in Atlanta, there was set 
forth a cheerful record of the South’s 
accomplishments in the last forty years, 
and the rapid strides of present activity. 
In seven staple crops—corn, wheat, 
tobacco, hay, oats, potatoes, and rye 
— which are grown in other parts of the 
country, the rate of increase in produc- 
tionin the Southin ten years has been 104 
percent. In the rest of the country it has 
been 85 per cent. The increase in the 
value of the cotton crop has been from 
30 to 4o per cent., and the manufacturing 
of cotton, steel, and many other things 
mark a rapid growth. 

This single industrial fact — the carry- 
ing out of Hayne’s railroad plan — and 
these great advances in agriculture and 
manufactures point to a rapid growth 
of wealth, which will continue for a long 
period. Equally impressive, if an ac- 
curate concrete measure of it were possible, 
would appear the growth of liberality of 
opinion, of intellectual diversity and ac- 
tivity, and especially of progress in popular 
education. 


THE SUPREME TEST OF RAILROAD VIRTUE 


OR some time prior to the decision of 

the Interstate Commerce Commis- 

sion refusing the railroads permission to 
raise rates, there had been strong signs of 
growing railroad virtue. Officers of sys- 
tems, almost uniformly, wrote and made 
speeches concerning their willingness to 
codperate with the people of the country 
to keep the wheels of prosperity moving. 
They promised, tentatively, to go ahead 




















with their great improvements, additions, 
and extensions. 

The decision was handed down on 
February 23d. On February 24th and 
25th, more than a dozen great railroad 
officers’ went on record again. They 
declared that the result of the decision 
would be the immediate and drastic 
curtailing of railroad expenditure. They 
talked of men out of work, of the inevi- 
table struggle over reducing wages, of 
the cancellation of equipment orders, 


, and the withdrawal of construction gangs 


on a wholesale scale. 

The decision itself was a sweeping 
and dangerous decision. It was sweep- 
ing in that it made no exception to its 
prohibition except in the case of a few 
weak roads in the Southwest. It was 
dangerous, in that, in the temper it showed, 
in the tone it displayed, and in its loose 
handling of statistics, it gave additional 
fuel, fresh from’ Government supplies, 
to the popular criticisms of railroad 
management, railroad capitalization, and 
railroad morals. 

The commission dealt in averages in 
finding its conclusion that the roads 
earn plenty of money. The veriest tyro 
in statistics knows by this time that 
averages are not only a wholly unscien- 
tific means by which to judge the needs 
of a business enterprise, but also that they 
lead to entirely false conclusions even 
as to the whole group of enterprises in- 
cluded in the average. 

The commission, reasoning from an 
average of all the Eastern railroads, 
decides that the Erie, for instance, needs 
no more revenue. The shippers on the 
Erie, the. passengers on its trains, the 
owners of its stocks, the holders of its 
bonds, the cities that it tries to serve 
know better. In the coming months, 
the verdict of the ‘“‘average”” may come 
home with full force to all these people. 
The Erie is not cited here because it is 
delinquent in service. The New York 


Central might just as well be cited. The 
point is that the application of averages 
to any one railroad leads to error in each 
individual case. 

Now, men are being laid off in all the 
railroad fields. 


Service is being cut down. 


AN INSTRUCTIVE RAILROAD INCIDENT 
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A little earlier than usual, the great trunk 
lines cut their gangs of workmen to the 
summer scale. Orders for economy go 
out from every executive office. Order 
clerks in Schenectady, in St. Louis, and 
in Philadelphia stare at blank sheets 
ruled to take down orders for equipment, 
and wonder when they too will join the 
discard. 

At first, the process of adjustment to 
meet the conditions was begun in temper. 
It settles down at last into habit. As 
earnings shrink — and they are shrinking 
— expenses must be cut in larger pro- 
portion than the falling off in gross. 
Here is an administrative task of danger 
and of difficulty. It can hardly go on 
very long without wide and disastrous 
effects. 

There remains the more important 
task of finding ways and means to read- 
just the earnings to the facts. The 
Commission to the contrary notwith- 
standing, more railroad revenues are going 
to be needed. 

That the method of raising the rates 
proposed by the railroads was wrong is the 
firm belief of this magazine; and it 
welcomes the decision if that decision 
teaches the railroad managers that they 
cannot cram down the throats of the 
people any injustice, inequality, and arbi- 
trary system which they see fit. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that in the 
next attempt to revise rates the railroads 
will begin revision at the top, with the 
schedules of the biggest shippers and rate 
payers and not at the bottom with the 
freight bills of the little consumer of 
transportation. 


AN INSTRUCTIVE RAILROAD INCIDENT 


| asi years past, the Gould railroad 
system has been suffering from a 
disease that every railroad critic knew 
admitted of but one cure. Once, the 
greatest railroad surgeon of them all, Mr. 
Harriman, seemed about to operate; but 
the consulting surgeons decided that the 
patient could not stand it. That was after 
the failure of the Wheeling & Lake Erie, 
the Western Maryland, and the Wabash- 
Pittsburg Terminal. Instead, they gave 
the system oxygen and waited for a while. 
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Now it is all over. Mr. Gould, from 
whose office the system’s weakness 
emanated, is removed. His power in 
the management of the Missouri Pacific, 
which is the parent road of the system, 
is taken by a group of great bankers, 
chief among whom is Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 
and the operation of the system will be 
in the hands of an officer drawn from a 
stronger road. Mr. Gould becomes a 
nominal figure. 

The great system, stretching from 
Buffalo and Pittsburg to the Gulf and the 
Pacific, is to be saved from a ruin that 
seemed inevitable. That is well for the 
people of the country it serves. It is 
to be taken in hand and run as a modern 
railroad. For years it has been the 
most backward of them all. 

It is fortunate that it was not necessary 
to break this system in the bankruptcy 
courts to get rid of the incubus that 
weighed it down. There may be many 
dangers involved in the almost limitless 
power held by such banking houses as 
Messrs. Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and J. P 
Morgan & Co., but at least it is good 
that there exists in this country a power 
great enough to call a halt on faulty 
railroad administration. It is a sign that 
never again shall we see enacted in the 
-railroad world the crimes of that genera- 
tion in which Mr. Gould’s father held the 
centre of the railroad stage. The incident 
shows that a great railroad system can no 
longer be neglected or mismanaged indefi- 
nitely. All the conditions of our economic 
life demand efficiency. 


COUNTRY HOSPITALS AND NURSES— A LONG 
STEP FORWARD 


T WOULD be impossible to say too 
emphatic a word in praise of the 
law in Iowa which permits and, therefore, 
encourages, any county to establish and 
to maintain, by local taxation, a county 
hospital. 

Obviously hospitals are quite as neces- 
sary and as useful in the country as in 
the city. 

Ten thousand people even in a health- 
ful farming region of the United States 
have as many illnesses as ten thousand 
people in a healthful city. The old idea 
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that the countryman has less sickness 
is an error. Country folk have also 
their share of accidents. In most homes 
either in the city or in the country there 
is neither the knowledge nor the facilities 
to care for serious cases of illness or of 
accident. The city man has long had 
his needs attended to. The countryman 
is just waking up to his needs. 

In the country, as in a town, a telephone 
call can notify the hospital of an accident. 
An automobile ambulance with the doctor 
can go at a_ twenty-five-mile-an-hour 
rate, if need be, and quickly bring the 
patient to the hospital under the best 
conditions and care. 

A county hospital could give the best 
medical attendance at a minimum cost. 
Those who advocated such a hospital 
for Clay County, Ia. estimated the saving 
for the farmers as follows: 


WHAT THE HOSPITAL MEANS TO THE FARMER 


Suppose you live ten miles from town and 
are sick, as many are, for a month. The 
bill looks like this: 








To 30 visits $180 
To nurse’s wages, four weeks 100 
To nurse’s sailroad fare ‘ 6 
Board of patient and nurse . ? 
Total $286 
Suppose you had gone to the hospital: 
To ambulance. ... . $5 
To hospital, room, board and 
nursing, 30 days . . . 60 
To doctor’s bill, 60 visits. 60 
Total $125 


The first bill is likely to be larger; the 
latter can be considerably smaller, but need 
be no larger for any but exceptional medical 
cases. If it is an operation the bill will be 
very much larger at the house, the cost of 
operation itself being the same at either place. 

The undertaker’s account is much more 
likely to accompany the first bill. 


For the individual who is ill the hos- 
pital means a personal saving in health 
and money; and for the county, it means 
an economic saving —a more healthful 
and, therefore, a more prosperous and 


happy people. 
The reasons for hospitals in the country 
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are too obvious to need discussion, but 
if objection should be made it ought to 
be removed by the profession that is 
licensed by the state to take care of the 
people’s health. Once open such a ques- 
tion in any wide-awake community and 
a healthful public opinion is likely to 
assert itself. The Dubuque (Iowa) Times- 
Journal, for example, says: 


The fact is that the absence of a hospital 
in any county in Iowa is a reflection upon the 
medical fraternity of that county. For if 
the physicians and the clergymen will lead 
in the matter and present it as capable and 
earnest men should present it, the people 
will follow them. Submitting the case to the 
people without argument means that the 
medical men of the county are negligent, 
incapable or inharmonious. 


II 


Even before country hospitals become 
common, trained nurses can do much 
in country neighborhoods. No agency 
of health is more needed, and no work 
of women is more helpful. Many an 
illness that lingers and that wears out a 
whole household could be quickly cured 
by skilled nursing. The plain truth is 
that in most cases of sickness (but not in 
the most serious cases of course) good 
nursing is more needed than “‘doctoring.”’ 
If country hospitals become common, 
they ought and doubtless will be training 
places for such nurses. 


TWO BOLLS OF COTTON WHERE ONE GREW 
BEFORE 


HERE are few pieces of information 

better worth reading than the 

inspiring story told by the dull-looking 
figures in the following tables. 

The Agricultural Department at Wash- 
ington directs ‘demonstration’ farms 
in the Southern states. The farmers, 
on whose land these demonstrations are 
made, do all the work, but they do it 
according to the instructions of the 
traveling teachers from the Department. 
The first column represents the average 
number of pounds of seed cotton grown 
per acre in these states. The second 
column tells the number of pounds grown 
Wherever the ‘demonstration’ methods 
have been adopted: 
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Demonstration | Bureau of Statis- 

Methods under | tics’ Figures for 

Department In- | the state — average 

STATE structions yield 
Poundsof Seed| Pounds of Seed 
Cotton Cotton 

Texas . . . . 710 447 
Oklahoma a 708 585 
Louisiana. . . 781 390 
Arkansas... O14 525 
Mississippi . . . 943 519 
Alabama. oe 1,220 474 
Florida . . . . 572 330 
Georgia . . . | 1,299 522 
South Carolina 1,249 636 
North Carolina. 1,332 681 





Similarly corn shows a corresponding 
increase. 
YIELD OF CORN UNDER TWO METHODS 














Demonstration | Bureau of Sta- 
Methods under | tistics’ Figures 
STATE Depariment In-| for the State 
structions average yield 
Bushels Bushels 

Tame. wl 32 20 
Oklahoma os 24 16 
Louisiana - e 4 35 23 
Arkansas . . . . 30 24 
Mississippi . . . 42 20 
Alabama . .. . 41 18 
Florida. . . . . 23 13 
Georgia... . 35 14 
South Carolina .. 41 1s 
North Carolina .. 43 18 
Virginia . . . . 47. 25 





To make 1,332 pounds of cotton grow 
where 681 pounds grew before and 43 
bushels of corn grow where 18 grew before 
—by the work of the same men — is 
not an act of oratory or of legislation or 
of learning, but it marks a higher reach 
from the level of the clodhopper toward 
the level of the efficient man than most 
efforts at human improvement can show. 
It may not be spectacular but it is progess. 
A similar advance in all important depart- 
ments of activity would make the earth a 
new earth and man a different creature. 

Of course these ‘‘demonstration”’ yields 
are not phenomenal. The percentage of 
increase is very great because the average 
yields have been so iow. But the highest 
point of the “demonstration” yields are 
the starting points of still further increases 
— that is the significant fact. 
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COMING GREAT CHANGES IN CHINA 


UST how fast or how slowly some- 
thing like popular government is 
approaching in China, it is hard to say. 
But there is no doubt about the general 
direction of political changes and 
aspirations. 
Popular government, in the sense in 
which we understand it, is yet probably 
inconceivable to any very large propor- 
tion of the Chinese; and liberal ten- 
dencies and opportunities differ in dif- 
ferent provinces. In a certain sense, 
too, every province is a separate govern- 
mental entity. But the general move- 
ment away from the old methods of rule 
is a real movement, however sporadic 
or slow or uneven it may be; there 
is going on in China the beginnings of a 
great change from one kind or cycle of 
civilization to another kind or cycle; and 
this is of far-reaching historic importance. 


II 


Politics in China heretofore has consisted 
almost entirely of palace intrigues. No 
one can understand even the new reform 
movement without a more profound knowl- 
edge of the involved relationships of the 
Peking princes and the curious Manchu 
ideas of descent, than anyone outside 
of China is likely to possess. 

But it is tolerably clear that at last a 
saving number of Chinamen have got hold 
of the idea that the government of a 
country ought not to be left to the mercies 
of Court intrigue. The decree of 1906 
provided for the gradual transformation 
of the government of China into a parlia- 
mentary system in ten years. When the 
decree was promulgated, nobody in Europe 
or in America paid any attention to it; the 
few who heard of it regarded it as an empty 
document. But it has turned out to be 
an effective one. As a beginning, repre- 
sentative assemblies were established in 
the various provinces. Their powers: were 
limited indeed, but here was a beginning of 
self-government. During the past year 
a National Assembly was convened. 
Strictly speaking, this body was but the 
beginning of a National Assembly, 


consisting of but one chamber which 
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might be called a Senate. Its members 
were half appointed by the Emperor and 
half chosen by the provincial assemblies. 

From the start the provincial assemblies 
showed themselves to be progressive bodies, 
disposed to take themselves seriously and 
to assert popular rights. The National As- 
sembly was expected to check the zeal 
for rapid progress displayed in the prov- 
inces, but it turned out that the minority 
of National Assemblymen sent up from 
the provinces were men of such character 
and force that they easily succeeded in 
dominating the Senate — which has now 
become the mouthpiece of the demand for 
progressive ideas in China. The National 
Assembly began by criticising the manner 
in which government bills were drawn by 
the Emperor’s ministers. It called upon 
the members of the Grand Council (the 
Emperor’s private advisers) to appear 
before it and explain various acts. It 
passed resolutions in favor of the immediate 
convening of a Parliament with full powers, 
and demanded the immediate promulga- 
tion of a Constitution. 

While this demand was resisted, it was 
at least successful in accelerating the pro- 
gramme of reform. The Prince Regent 
now promises a multitude of administra- 
tive reforms, including the creation of a 
responsible Cabinet, within the year. A 
census is to be undertaken at once, and 
next year elections will be held for a Par- 
liament, which will actually assemble in 
1913. This is certainly as swift a revolu- 
tion as any could desire. It would bea 
misfortune for a nation so unprepared 
for self-government as China must be to 
have it thrust upon it too suddenly. 


A COURT THAT DOES ITS JOB 


F ANY one desires to refresh his soul 
with the contemplation of a beautiful 
piece of efficiency, he could not do better 
than run his eye over last year’s report of 
the Municipal Court of Chicago. This 
institution was the subject of a WorLp’s 
Work article last March. It is a bench 
of judges organized on a business plan, 
with an executive manager empowered 
to administer its affairs so that time and 
energy are economized. Its twenty-eight 
judges, sitting in cases and working with 
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juries assigned from a central office, 
sentence the law-breaker the day that his 
offense is committed, or, at the most, with- 
ina few days of it. They often render judg- 
ments in civil suits within a few hours of 
filing, and always within a few days. 
Empowered to make its own rules of 
practice and procedure, this court has 
done away with stilted legal locutions, 
red-tape, superfluous processes, and su- 
pernumerary officials. It keeps its rec- 
ords simply with business-like abbrevia- 
tions on cards instead of in ponderous 
volumes full of wordy phrases. It has 
made justice so low-priced that a poor 
litigant’s award is not eaten up by costs, 
and it has found means to make the 
first judgment reasonably certain to stand 
unchallenged — because it may not be 
reversed on technical errors. 

During the year ending December, 1910, 
the Chicago Municipal Court disposed 
of 87,922 criminal and quasi-criminal 
cases; 87,963 had been filed. Of 7,701 
felonies, 7,618 were disposed of; of 70,703 
violations of city ordinances, 70,479 were 
disposed of; 9,559 misdemeanors came 
before it, and 9,825 (some coming over 
from the previous year) were disposed of. 
During the same period it disposed of 
48,649 civil suits, although only 48,267 
had been filed — some 400 coming over 
from the year before. It awarded money 
judgments for $3,593,683. 

In all, the Chicago Municipal Court 
last year handled 136,571 cases, though 
only 136,320 came before it, keeping up 
to its docket day by day; and it did 
all this with no special hardship on the 
twenty-eight judges, and at a cost of 
$756,000. 

Since THE WoRLp’s Work last spring 
called the country’s attention to the work 


of this remarkable organization and the. 


ideas of its vigorous Chief-Justice, Harry 
Olson, one other city (Cleveland) has 
adopted the Chicago court plan (it went 
into operation January 1st), and four 
other cities (Philadelphia, Pittsburg, In- 
dianapolis, and Detroit) have been study- 
ing it. There is no reason why every 
city — no reason, for the matter of that, 
why every county and state— should not 
have ‘A Court That Does Its Job.” 


NEEDED LEGISLATION FOR WORKMEN 
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HEN a mine disaster snuffed out 
the lives of 258 men at Cherry, 
Ill., in November, 1909, it was fortunate 
for the 168 widows and 382 children that 
the coal company was a subsidiary of a 
great railroad (The Chicago, Milwaukee, 
and St. Paul) — and it did not forthwith 
take refuge behind bankruptcy. The 
company has now settled nearly all the 
claims on the English basis of three years’ 
wages — about $1,800 to each widow 
and $800 to the heirs of each unmarried 
victim. The company had previously 
shown consideration for the families by 
giving them free rent and coal throughout 
the winter. Meanwhile the United Mine 
Workers of America had paid $150 to each 
of about 150 dependents, and a relief fund 
of about $250,000 had been contributed 
by the Illinois legislature, the Red Cross, 
and the United Mine Workers. Alto- 
gether the families of the victims have 
much to be thankful for. 

This particular disaster, however, was 
so spectacular and so overwhelming in its 
mortality that the families benefited by 
the instant appeal to the whole country. 
The victims of isolated accidents do not 
fare so well, as a rule, and their protection 
rests upon very inadequate legislation. 


II 


It is worth while to stop every now and 
then to consider the extra hazardous risk 
of the coal miner. Mr. Gilbert L. Camp- 
bell, in his book on ‘“‘Industrial Accidents 
and their Compensation,” recalls some 
startling figures from the Pennsylvania and 
Illinois statistics. These two states pro- 
duce about 60 per cent. of the coal of the 
United States. During the decade ending 
in 1908, the deaths in the mines had 
reached the enormous total of 11,328 — in 
these two states alone. 

It has been carefully figured out that 
a mine worker has one chance in 324 of 
being killed each year, and one chance in 
138 of being injured. If he looks forward 
to a service of ten years in the mines, he 
had one chance in thirty-two of being 
killed and one chance in fourteen of 
serious accident. It is obvious, therefore, 
that in spite of the work of the Bureau of 
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Mines, explained elsewhere in this maga- 
zine, and of similar agencies, the time has 
come for the whole country to take more 
serious thought about the compensation 
of injured workmen of all kinds. 

Such legislation as we now have is 
based upon well known principles of com- 
mon law, namely, . 


(1) That any man whose negligence leads 
to the injury of another is financially re- 
sponsible. 

(2) That the employer is responsible for 
the acts of his servants. 

(3) That if the victim was partly to blame, 
there is no ground for legal action. 

(4) That a man who knowingly accepts 
dangerous employment must take the con- 
sequences. 

(5) That the employer is not responsible 
for accidents due to the negligence of a 
victim’s fellow employees. 


The tendency of recent legislation is 
in the direction of emphasizing the first 
two principles and qualifying the other 
three, but even the best legislation limits 
its application to certain classes of workers. 

In view of the lack of anything like 
uniform legislation, Mr. Campbell sug- 
gests the following principles for future 
guidance: 


(1) Employers should be held accountable 
for the safety of surroundings and equipment. 

(2) Employers should be held accountable 
for the negligent acts of their employees. 

(3) The employer’s defense of contributory 
negligence should be denied. 

(4) Employers should be held accountable 
for unpreventable accidents. 

(5) Employers should bear the burden of 
proof. 

(6) Compensations should be paid accord- 
ing to a definite scale fixed by law and vary- 
ing according to the age and the pecuniary 
situation of dependents. 

(7) Payment should be guaranteed by 
adequate insurance. 

(8) Compensation payments should be 
conserved to avoid being wasted by incom- 
petents. 


It is obviously true that Mr. Campbell 
is thinking only of the protection of the 
employee, and perhaps other provisions 
should be made for the employer’s interests. 
Mr. Campbell’s principles at any rate are 
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in the right direction for every industry 
should bear the burden of its own human 
waste instead of putting the burden upon 
society in general. 


HOW A CONVENTIONAL MAN BECAME A 
REAL ONE 


| ow may find a helpful piece of human 
experience — and this is what wise 
men constantly seek —in a little book 
that has lately hit the public fancy. It 
is called “‘One Way Out.” The author 
describes his life as a perfunctory clerk 
in the office of a woolen company. He 
wrote down figures all day with faith- 
fulness and resignation —a dull life, be- 
cause he was one little cog-wheel in a 
complicated piece of machinery, so set 
as not to be able to see what the whole 
machine did. He simply revolved day 
after day, year after year, on his own 
axis, and fitted his cogs into the cogs of the 
adjacent wheel. His chief thought, when 
he thought at all, was of the wheel next 
him, which was a little bigger (that is to 
say it ground out a little bigger salary) 
and he meditated on methods of possible 
advancement. He had the good fortune 
to marry a very sensible wife. He and 
she, with their boy, lived in a snug, com- 
monplace little cottage in the suburbs, 
where there were other snug, common- 
place little cottages in which other people 
just like them lived. The men played 
golf on ‘‘off” days. The women went 
to church; they had their club and their tea 
parties, and they led a thoroughly common- 
place, conventional life, everyone denying 
herself the real joy of frank living because 
she must compete with her neighbors 
in the coriventionalities. Life there was 
made up of conventionalities, not of real 
companionships nor of real friendships. It 
was a tame imitation of the habits of 
richer people. You know this kind of 
people and this kind of neighborhood. 
One day the man lost his job because 
the fellow below him, who himself wished 
to marry and to go through this same round 
of life, had pashed him too hard from 
below, and the fellow above him had 
pushed him too hard from above. Such 
jobs are likely to be lost at any time, for 
one man can do them as well as another. 
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Then he found out for the first time 
that he knew nothing — neither a trade, 
nor a profession, nor @ business. He had 
simply been a cog-wheel. When he tried 
to find another job he failed week after 
week. To get food he began to sell his 
few household possessions. Then one day 
the Irishman who had attended to his 
furnace, while dunning him for money, 
remarked incidentally that he needed it 
to make a payment on the last tenement 
house that he had bought. This set the 
cog-wheel to thinking — to real thinking 
for the first time in his life. It suddenly 
occurred to him that, though he was born 
of an old American family and had lived 
all his life in his native state, he had never 
yet been to the United States! The 
people who come to the United States 
come from the Old World. He would do 
as they did. He sold most of his cottage 
furniture, and rented a little apartment of 
four rooms at the top of his furnace 
man’s tenement. Then he went out and 
sought work as an immigrant seeks it. He 
found a job digging in the street whiclt 
brought him $9 a week. He soon began 
to learn how to dig. Now, in fact, he 
began, to learn many things, among 
them the management of men. He went 
to a night school, too, and became an 
expert brickmason, keeping up his day 
work in the meantime. The upshot of 
it all was that his wife began to save money, 
even on $9 a week, and they pulled to- 
gether as a happy and helpful team. They 
found their new neighbors much more 
interesting than their neighbors in the 
suburb, and their life a much more genuine 
life. In a little while he became the boss 
of a gang. Incidentally he found out 
for the first time something about the 
politics of the city. He discovered too, 
that his boy could be much better edu- 
cated in the public schools than in the 
private schools to which his former neigh- 
bors sent their boys. In a few years he rose 
from boss of a gang to be an independent 
contractor; and, when the experience 
told in the book ends, he had achieved 
independence. In other words, he had 
immigrated to America. 

This little story mercilessly punctures 
the bubble of the unlearning, conventional, 
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commonplace life which rests on no 
foundation of skill to do anything, but 
depends on the accident of securing a 
routine job — the bubble, too, of leading 
a conventional ‘‘gentleman’s” life on an 
unskilled clerk’s salary and of allowing 
your life to be determined by the equally 
unreal life of other men about you. 


ABOUT STARVATION IN AMERICA 


NDER-NOURISHMENT,”’ says the 
latest report of the New York Charity 
Organization Society, “is this year ob- 
served both among adults and children 
as never before.” 

“‘Under-nourishment”’ is a long phrase 
for starvation. It is a new word in Amer- 
ican ears. We have known cases of deaths 
from total lack of food extending over a 
week or two — cases which charity would 
easily have prevented had they been 
known in time. But we have not realized 
that there is a possible chronic lack of 
sufficient food, the slow starvation of fam- 
ilies who cannot buy quite enough meat 
and bread to sustain their vital energies 
and are gradually falling behind and grad- 
ually succumbing. This is a new con- 
dition in this land of rich farms, flock- 
covered hills, and herded prairies. 

Starvation in India—that, we are accus- 
tomed to read about. Starvation in the 
slums of London —that has long been 
common. But we have carried the 
thought in. our American consciousness 
that we are and probably always shall be 
free from this Old-World misfortune. 
Surely we ought to be free from it; 
and, if we were economically wise, we 
should be able at least to keep every human 
being in the United States out of reach 
of actual lack of food. 


II 


What are the causes of starvation in 
such a land as ours, where the vast pro- 
ductive area does not yet contain half 
the population that it could abundantly 
nourish? There are many contributing 


causes, such as the causes of the increased 
cost of living that everybody has been 
discussing. But there are general causes 
that cut still deeper. 
such cause. 


The slum is one 
The slum is what we are 
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accustomed to call an ‘‘un-American” 
thing, an importation from the misery- 
laden great cities of the Old World. Its 
growth in our cities shows that we have 
not carried into effect such radical 
economic changes from the system of the 
old countries as we had flattered our- 
selves that we had made. We have the 
same unregulated, (or half-regulated) un- 
wholesome human crowding that London 
has, we permit the same principles of 
land ownership and tenure on Manhattan 
Island as on the prairies of North Dakota; 
we tolerate unhealthful buildings; we per- 
mit degrading conditions of work and 
employment; and we admit persons to 
our shores who by inheritance and habit 
drift into the slums. 

There are other causes. We have not 
yet organized our economic life with 
sufficient reference to the poor. A French 
family of very small income can and will 
get along well on a very small part of 
what an American family of the same size 
requires. We lack thrift—not only 
thrift in the buying and the use of food, 
but a corresponding cheapness in growing 
it, in transporting it, in marketing it, 
in distributing it. Waste—a habit of 
wastefulness, even a universal habit of 
wastefulness — that’s our trouble; and it 
takes many forms. The thriftiest poor 
family must live ill in New York on an 
income that the same family would live 
very well on in Paris or in most Continen- 
tal cities. The whole organization of our 
life is wasteful; and wastefulness bears 
heaviest, of course, on those at the bottom. 

It may seem a long way from underfed 
children in New York to a parcels-post, 
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or to the tariff schedules, or to grocers’ 
delivery-wagons. But there is a direct 
connection between these things. For 
express companies, as they are now con- 
ducted, the limitations of our postal 
service, the elaborate, costly and wasteful 
methods of distributing food products 
— these are all uneconomical. 

Of course even such forces as these and 
all that they imply do not tell the whole 
story of starvation, nor even a large part 
of it. They merely point the way toward 
a proper study of it. The fact that stands 
out to our shame is that in our New World, 
in our bountiful land, under our free 
institutions, in the richest period of our 
history, an ever-increasing proportion of 
the people of New York are sinking toward 
that level of dependence on charity that 
makes London the shame and menace of 
modern civilization. 

This report of the Charity Organization 
Society shows that there were 135,000 
people constantly sick last year in New 
York — that is to say, one in every 
forty of the whole population. The 
estimate is that 27,000 die of clearly 
preventable diseases. Half a million people 
get charitable relief of some sort in New 
York every year — that is to say, one in 
every nine of the population; and the es- 
timate is that private, municipal, and state 
charities spend in the city $35,000,000 a 
year, which is $6.35 for every inhabitant. 
The human meaning of these figures and 
the solution of the problem which they 
present is made vividly clear in the ar- 
ticles by Mr. Henry Oyen in this magazine 
for last month, for this month and for 
next month. 


NOTES ON “THE PENSION CARNIVAL” 


The Wortp’s Work has to confess 
and correct two errors: the special act 
giving a pension to Edward Forrest 
(referred to in the February number) 
was introduced by Representative Bradley, 
not by Senator Bradleys and Repre- 
sentative McCall was not responsible for 
Special Act H. R. 22, 446, and had nothing 


to do with it; by an inadvertence, this 
bill was confused with H. R. 2,246, of 
which McCall was the author. 

If in the long course of the pension 
articles other mistakes have been made, 
they have not been pointed out. Not one 
essential statement has been refuted; not 
a single one of the dozens of specific cases 
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of fraud and injustice cited has brought 
even a denial from the individual named. 


II 


In his speech in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Mr. Keifer, in charge of the 
Annual Pension Appropriation Bill for 
the current year, took occasion to warn 
the country against the series of articles 
published in this magazine. Mr. Keifer 
said (Congressional Record, December 13th, 
Page 259): 


Mr. Chairman, I would, if I had time, like 
to call attention to a series of articles pub- 
lished in a magazine entitled WorLD’s Work. 
The articles began in the October, 1910, num- 
ber of that magazine and have continued 
up to and including the December number. 
From my very hasty examination of them it 
seems that they have set out on a mission 
of assaulting the whole pension roll of the 
United States. They call it a roll of fraud, 
and undertake to recite history in an extrava- 
gant way, to condemn the action of the 
Congress of the United States in the payment 
of liberal pensions to the Civil War soldiers 
and sailors and the Spanish War soldiers and 
sailors, and all other soldiers and sailors who 
are veterans on the pension roll. I notice, 
as an illustration of this exaggeration, that 
the magazine puts down the appropriation 
to pay pensioners for the fiscal year 1909 at 
$165,000,000. That shows that the writer 
was not particular about the facts, but used 
pretended facts, so that he might make out 
what he thought was a strong case against the 
policy of paying liberal pensions. The 
appropriation for that year to pay the 
pensioners of all classes, as shown by a bill 
reported by myself and passed by Con- 
gress, was $162,000,000. The article seems 
to be full of such extravagant and untruthful 
statements. ers 

The attack on the Republican Party for 
its liberal pension legislation in favor of the 
widows of deceased soldiers and sailors is 
equally unwarranted. But further as to 
these unjust attacks at another time. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Whois the author of the 
article? 

Mr. KerFer. The articles, I think, have 
all been written by the same people, by Mr. 
William Bayard Hale, assisted by Albert 
Sonnichesen. Now, I do not attribute these 
attacks upon the pension roll to any 
party for it is but fair to say that in my ex- 
perience I have seen no evidence in any party 


NOTES ON “THE PENSION CARNIVAL” 
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to want to do other than justice to the Civil 
War soldiers and all other soldiers and sailors 
of the armies of the United States. But I 
warn the country against this attempted 
attack to break down the pension roll ; 
There has been, at times, an honest dif- 
ference of opinion, of course, as to what the 
pension laws should be, but they are liberal 
and I believe and hope that we can make them 
still more liberal to the old veterans, who are 
now ready almost to drop into their graves. 


It will be observed that Mr. Keifer 
makes but one specification of inaccuracy. 
On this he bases his allegation that ‘‘the 
writer was not particular about the facts 
but used pretended facts” and ‘‘that his 
work was full of such extravagant and 
untruthful statements.” The  specifica- 
tion is that the author had put down the 
cost of pensions for the year 1909 at 
$165,000,000; Mr. Keifer declares that 
the appropriation was $162,000,000. 

The last annual report of the Com- 
missioner of Pensions gives (pages 10 and 
11) a table of “‘Disbursements for Pen- 
sions and for Maintenance of the Pension 
System, 1866-1910.” In this table, op- 
posite the year 1909, the Commissioner 
of Pensions gave the total cost for that 
year as $164,826,287.50. 


IIil 


Mr. Hollingsworth of Ohio, speaking 
in the favor of the now happily de- 
feated Sulloway Bill closed his burst of 
eloquence by lifting his ‘‘voice in protest 
against the atrocious charges of fraud 
which have been brazenly made against 
the general integrity of the pension roll.” 
Mr. Hollingsworth confessed that the 
Worwp’s Work articles ‘‘challenged the 
attention of all who believe in an honest 
administration of public affairs. If true, 
the whole business force of the Govern- 
ment should be dismissed for inefficiency.” 
Mr. Hollingsworth, however, unwilling 
to reply hastily to a charge of such gravity, 
contented himself by quoting a newspaper 
article which refutes our arguments by 
calling them the work of copperheads and 
revilers. 

Mr. Hollingsworth in this speech re- 
hearses by title 698 bills, introduced dur- 
ing this session, intended to liberalize 
present general pension legislation. These 
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bills include such as would give every 
go-day man a dollar a day for the rest of 
his life; would extend the provision of all 
existing pension legislation to teamsters, 
to militia men, to home guards and 
rangers, to those engaged in the con- 
struction of military telegraph lines, to 
bridge builders and railroad repairers, 
to those engaged in operating military 
railroads, to those who served 60 days, 
to those who served 30 days; bills that 
would remove the restriction requiring 
that to get back her old pension a widow 
must have been divorced from her second 
husband on her own application; that 
would remove the limitation (June 27, 
1890) on the date of marriage entitling 
a widow to a pension; that would grant 
pensions to the children of soldiers of all 
wars who from mental or physical dis- 
ability are unable to earn their own sup- 
port; that would continue to the widow 
of any deceased soldier or sailor the same 
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rate of pension as he was receiving at the 
time of his death; that would pension 
survivors or widows of survivors of any 
of the Utah Indian Wars without limita- 
tion as to the length of service; that we~ld 
enact that whole regiments of volunteers 
who never served did serve in the War 
of the Rebellion; that would pension 
soldiers’ widows, children, and dependent 
parents of the Spanish American War 
without proving service origin of dis- 
ability; that would pension men who 
enlisted for go days at the close of the 
Civil War but were discharged before 
serving their time; that would pension 
officers or soldiers discharged on account 
of disabilities any time within ninety days 
of their enlistment; that would extend 
pensions to soldiers discharged for dis- 
ability due to their own vicious habits. 

Mr. Hollingsworth did not mean to, 
but he made a splendid pension-reform 
speech. 


AN ADVENTURE IN MORTGAGES 


HE financial editor has had a long 

and unsatisfactory argument with 

a lady. It began nearly a year 

ago, and, of course, it is not over yet. 

It began when he published the opinion 

that local mortgages, if well selected, 

were an excellent outlet for a woman’s 

investment funds. To the editor, that 

seemed so trite a saying as to be almost 

an axiom; yet it precipitated much 
trouble. 

The lady lives in a fairly good sized 
Eastern city, a place that is madly pros- 
perous at times, but at other times is 
desperately poor. It is an industrial 
city; and the bulk of its population is 
dependent, either directly or indirectly, 
on the manufacture of woolens. The men 
in the mills depend directly upon that 
industry for sustenance; while the law- 
yers, doctors, storekeepers, clerks, and 
clergy of the place depend upon the 
workers. Few of them save much 
money. 

The lady is a modest capitalist, living 


upon the proceeds of a relatively small 
invested fund. I think it is about $20,000. 
Four years ago, it was all invested in first 
mortgages on the homes and properties 
of people in her own city. She knew every 
piece of property; and she also knew 
most of the owners. She felt perfectly 
safe, because she could watch events. 
Some of her mortgages were on the homes 
of well-to-do laborers. She was glad to 
loan on such homes, for she is one of those 
who like to help the “little people’’ to- 
ward independence. 

She herself lived modestly, yet on a scale 
that required about all the income she 
had. Her social position was excellent. 
She entertained a little, went out a little, 
and generally maintained the satisfactory 
and happy existence of a _ well-to-do 
woman of her class. 

There came a time when the production 
of the mills dropped swiftly downward. 
She was sorry, but she did not see how 
it affected her. It had been going on for 
three months before she felt it. Then, 
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one night, a man called to see her. She 
held a small mortgage on his house, a 
comfortable home in the edge of the town. 
He was a mill-hand of the better sort. 
He sat in the parlor fumbling his hat and 
telling her things. 

“The interest, Mrs. B ——, the interest 
on the mortgage, it is due next Tuesday. 
I have been out of work three months, 
and my wife is sick. There is no money 
to do anything with. I was wondering 
if you could let the interest run for a while. 
It will help me very greatly.” 

The interest was $100. All her mort- 
gages were taken at periods to bring 
her in a definite sum month by month. 
She figured for a minute to see whether 
or not she could do without that month’s 
income. She found that she could. She 
sent the man home quite happy, realizing 
that creditors are not all hard or cruel. 

She said nothing about this to anyone, 
for she felt that general knowledge of it 
might hurt the man’s prospects of getting 
early work when the: mills ran full again, 
and that it would certainly bring humili- 
ation to him and his people. She was, 
so far, just an ordinary, thoughtful woman 
whose neighbors are counted friends. 

The next mortgage interest was paid 
promptly when due. She straightened 
out her household accounts, which had 
been soméwhat delayed, but she wrote 
to a sister in Boston that she would not 
take the usual two weeks in the winter 
months in that city. She watched the 
news more closely, and she was pained 
to see that the forces at the mills tended 
to decrease still more. 

The third month brought to her parlor 
her own grocer. He explained that, owing 
to his having to carry so many of the mill 
people for provisions through the winter, 
he had been forced to ask more credit 
from the supply houses than he was 
entitled to; and that if he had to pay the 
interest on his mortgage, which she held, 
he would be so much closer to bankruptcy. 

“It is a hard winter, Madam,”’ he ended. 

She explained her own position. He 
sympathized with her. But what could 
he do? 

“T cannot borrow any more,” he said, 
“for the bank knows how much I owe 
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the supply people. I can only let you 
sell the store, if you must.” | 

She protested that she did not wish 
to sell the store. All she wanted was 
something to live on. In the end he went 
away, like the first visitor, with a tempor- 
ary release from the interest. The lady 
sat down and figured out how much she 
was going to miss this interest, added to 
the first default. She cried over it and 
felt better. 

Instead of gathering in more than 
$1,000 of income that year, she got less 
than $400. ‘Toward the end, as one after 
another came around and begged off 
she grew desperate. She consulted a 
lawyer. He was the oldest lawyer in the 
town, and he knew everybody. He put 
it plainly —that if she could possibly get 
along without it she had better let the de- 
faulted interest run until better times came. 

She told him of her own _ position. 
She had let her servant go, and she was 
running the house herself. She had sold 
her pony and had the carriage in the handg 
of a dealer at that moment. She had 
given up her simple pleasures; and had 
been actually pinched for many of the 
comforts to which she had been accus- 
tomed. She had wanted to borrow at 
the bank, and it had not refused, but 
the president had told her of the many 
much more serious calls upon the money 
of the bank, and had urged her not to 
insist. He had promised, if actual need 
arose, to arrange a loan for her on the 
mortgages that were not in default. 

The lawyer pondered on it. Finally 
he said: 

“T think that if you foreclose these 
mortgages you will get your money in 
each case, for the mortgages are good. 
It will be necessary, however, for you to 
move out of town. When a bank holds 
a mortgage and forecloses it in hard times, 
it is taken as a matter of course. If you, 
however, did it, you would become, to 
many of the people, a sort of female Shy- 
lock. I know you pretty well, and I 
don’t believe that you, with your kind 
and somewhat sensitive heart, could stand 
to live here if you took these homes and 
stores and sold them to satisfy their 
owners’ debts to you. If you will move 
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away, I shall find you a lawyer to handle 
the matter. I do not want to do it 
myself!” 

The lady still lives in the same Eastern 
city. She still has two of those mortgages. 
The rest have been paid off, for she refused 
to renew them when they fell due. All 
her interest in arrears has been paid up 
except in oe case. That debtor died, 
and left a life-insurance policy quite big 
enough to support his family in fair 
comfort; or big enough .to pay off the 
mortgage and let his family live in poverty. 
The lady took her choice. She let all 
the interest go, and gave the mortgage 
back, with a cancellation, to the widow. 

From the above, it will be apparent 
that prosperity has come back to that 
city for a time at least. The woman in 
the case is glad of it; but she does not 
wholly trust it. She buys no more mort- 
gages in her home town from people to 
whom she nods on the street. 

Therefore, she takes issue with the 
opinion that such mortgages are a reliable 
investment for a woman. I am half 
persuaded that she is right. She has been 
told over and over again that her legal 
rights made her investment perfectly safe, 
but her unfailing reply may be epitomized 
in the question: 

“What does it profit a woman if she 
gets her money back but loses her self- 
respect in the process?” 

When a man sits down at a banker’s 
desk to figure on liens and mortgages, 
credits, judgments, foreclosures, and other 
necessary but burdensome things, he some- 
times fails to take account of the human 
factor that is really a very important 
part of much of the investment upon which 
the world goes on. He thinks a lien is a 
lien, and ought to be enforced. He 
himself, perhaps, would not throw a 
widow and her children out into the 
street because they owed him some money 
and could not pay it; but he knows that 
the code provides that such things can be 
done. He reads the code, and forgets 
the rest. 

“The ultimate security of-a mortgage,” 
says a great authority, “is the tangible 
property upon which it rests. Person- 
ality is merely incidental, and should not 
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be considered an integral part of the 
security.” 

It is true, Dear Lady of New England. 
It was none of your business that these 
men and their wives and children were 
hungry and poor. Your only business 
in the premises was the “ultimate 
security.” To be kind, you laughed at 
the law, and turned its code into ridicule. 
All you had to do was to sit tight, say 
“The Public be d——d!”’ and turn your 
mortgages over to a lawyer. The best 
lawyer in the town, to be sure, would 
not have taken the job; but you could 
have hired some legal ruffian to do the 
business for you, and then hired an 
accountant to see that the lawyer did not 
swindle you. After a while you would 
have gotten back all your money that the 
lawyer and the accountant did not get. 

Personally, the editor of this depart- 
ment does not like “personal security,” 
of any sort. I should not buy, merely 
for investment, the personal obligations 
of people whom I know or whom I am 
ever likely to know — either notes, mort- 
gages, or even endorsed bonds or stocks. 
Farm and realty mortgages are the finest 
investments of their class in the world, 
but I do not want to buy them direct 
from the original producer. I want a 
middleman to stand between and to 
collect my money for me. 

Corporation mortgages or bonds are 
quite a different thing. If a corporation, 
even a little one, did not pay its debt to 
me, I should feel an unholy joy in going 
after it with the whole police force of the 
city, and taking away from it everything 
it had, if I could. A corporation is a 
thing especially created to contract debts 
and usually to pay them. It has no 
feelings and no stomach. 

This little story and the quasi- 
philosophic remarks here printed about 
it do not exhaust the subject. They 
barely scratch its surface. Any one who 
owns any securities or mortgages can 
figure the rest of it out in his or her own 
way. I have here only attempted to 
outline in the briefest manner the dis- 
pute between an editor and a lady from 
New England in which the lady seems in 
a fair way to win. C. M. K. 
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IS YOUR FIRE INSURANCE REAL? 


which the financial and insurance 
editor of World’s Work is con- 
tinually receiving from subscribers there 
was one not long ago in which the 
writer informed the editor that he did not 
know his business. The editor had ex- 
pressed the opinion that fire insurance on 
property was almost an essential. The 
writer of this letter knew better. His 
judgment was based upon the following 
episode. 
More than ten years ago, the town in 
which he lived was partially destroyed 
by fire. His house and store were burned. 


. MONG the many interesting letters 


For twenty years he had paid fire insurance 
premiums, regularly, when they were due. 
When he was burned out he immediately 
presented his claim to the company. 
This. company had enjoyed a good 
reputation. It had always met claims 
promptly. It had been, in fact, the richest 


institution in the city, a pillar of strength. 
Unfortunately, however, a very large 
proportion of its business was in this one 
city, and, since it had been rather par- 
ticular about its risks, the property which 
it had insured was largely in the business 
centre of the town, where the best build- 
ings were located. This was the very 
heart of the fire. 

The company was practically wiped 
out. It confessed its inability to pay 
clams, and went into bankruptcy. To 
make matters worse, most of its assets 
consisted of mortgages on property in 
the city itself, largely in the very area 
where the fire had occurred. Some of 
these mortgages were backed by insurance 
policies written by the company itself. 

The writer of the letter was one of the 
victims. In the final settlement, he only 
got 12 per cent. of his loss, and he had to 
wait so long for that that a dealer in his 
line from an outside city came in and 
seized the trade before he was able to 
lift a hand. He lost his building, his 
home, and his business. From that day 
to this, he has carried no fire insurance. 
Instead he deposits a certain amount in 


the bank each year as a safety fund against 
loss by fire. 

In this story, there is a moral for the 
business man; but I do not think it 
upsets the theory that fire insurance is a 
good thing to have. Rather, it emphasizes 
the need of such insurance. It does, 
however, make it clear that if one is going 
to pay premiums on a policy at all one 
ought to pay on a policy that cannot be 
invalidated by a single fire or a single 
catastrophe. 

In technical circles, they call this element 
of safety ‘‘distributed liability.” This 
means that the risks of the fire insurance 
company are scattered widely over the 
country or over the state, so that no 
single fire could destroy any large pro- 
portion of them. It is the old proverb of 
the eggs and the basket again — so simple 
that people hardly think of it. 

Maybe the company that has been 
getting your premiums for the past twenty 
years is no better than his. Look into 
it and see. There are dozens of fine 
little concerns writing fire insurance in 
various corners of the country whose 
risk is not distributed at all. In a recent 
investigation which this magazine. carried 
on to answer a question, one company 
was found with 85 per cent. of its insur- 
ance in one small city; and nearly 80 per 
cent. of its investment similarly localized. 
That insurance company would make a 
first-class fire itself. Yet it is clean 
and solvent and honest; and I should not 
care to name it in public. There is some- 
thing foolish, however, about. the law that. 
permits it. 

Let us draw upon ancient history for 
the most complete illustrations of this 
point. I quote from an address by Mr. 
R. M. Bissell in the “Yale Insurance 
Lectures,” of 1903-1904: 

By 1835 there were twenty-six local stock 
companies in New York City, besides others 
located at interior points and a considerable 
number in other states; also a large number 
of mutual companies doing, for the most 
part, a purely local business. In December 
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of that year came the first great conflagration 
and destroyed property to the value of twenty 
million dollars in New York City. 

Of the twenty-six local companies, all but 
three were bankrupted; also a large pro- 
portion of the companies from other states 
doing business in New York. 

In 1845 another conflagration occurred 
which destroyed, virtually, all the mutuals 
doing any considerable business in the city 
and a large proportion of the reorganized 
or new stock companies. The necessity 
for the broad and stable foundation afforded 
by a widely distributed liability had not yet 
been learned. 

In October, 1871, came the great Chicago 
fire. . . . By this fire sixty-eight com- 
panies were ruined. The losses incurred by 
fire insurance companies amounted to 
$91,300,000, of which about 52 per cent. or 
$50,100,000 was paid, leaving the balance 
of $41,000,000 which — fell on policyholders. 
The unwisdom of relying upon the promises 
of indemnity offered by companies doing 
business in a restricted field is shown by the 
fact that of twenty-two Illinois companies, 
seventeen were put out of business by this 
fire, and Illinois companies as a whole paid 
but 15 per cent. of their losses. At the 
same time, more than fifty Eastern companies 
and six foreign companies paid the entire 
amount of their losses. 


Similarly, the Boston conflagration 
wiped out twenty-two Massachusetts fire 
insurance companies. Coming down to 
more recent years, the results of the 
Baltimore and San Francisco fire will 
repay a little study. The public has not 
yet wholly learned the real lesson of 
safety in the matter of fire insurance. 
Luckily, however, the great majority of 
the larger fire insurance companies have 
learned their lesson well. Therein is a 
measure of safety. 

The business of fire insurance, however, 
is unsafe. If it were not so serious a 
matter, the prospectuses of the dozens 
of new fire insurance concerns that have 
been floated in the past two years would 
be one of the most collossal financial jokes 
of an era full of unholy jests in this line. 
Nearly all these prospectuses pick out 
half a dozen of the big and successful 
fire insurance companies, and use them 
as an argument why the public should 
take stock in the new concern. 
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They forget to state, also, that more 
than sixteen hundred fire insurance com- 
panies have either retired or been wiped 
out in the history of this business in this 
country — quite a mortality list when 
there are only about six hundred remaining 
in business. To emphasize this point, 
the absurdity if not criminal misrepre- 
sentation of most of the claims that the 
promotors make—the accompanying chart 
is taken from a pamphlet published 
by the Spectator Company a short time 
ago. 


IN BUSINESS 
JAN. I. 








THE MANY FIRE INSURANCE FAILURES 


Out of 186 New York State fire insurance stock com- 
panies in business in 1871 and organized since, only 44 
survived up to January 1, 1910 


Such an exhibit ought to speak for 
itself. It speaks, however, of only one 
element of safety in the matter of fire 
insurance. That is the choice of your 
company. Pick out one—there are 
many — that has its risk well distributed; 
or pick out several, if your risk is big 
enough, and let each of them be of the 
“‘well-distributed” class. Above every- 
thing else, do not contribute premiums 
to a fire insurance company that has most 
of its risk in your own town, and most 
of its assets tied up in local securities or 
mortgages. In such a case, you are 
really insuring the fire insurance company, 
instead of vice versa. 

Above everything else, do not be a 
lamb and place your policy with a company 
that sells you insurance with one hand and 
a nicely printed certificate of stock with 
the other. 






























THE BOGEY OF JAPANESE TRADE 


CHEAP BUT INEFFICIENT LABOR HANDICAPPING JAPANESE INDUSTRY—HIGH TAXES 
AND AN INCREASING COST OF LIVING 


CLARENCE POE 


(Written in Japan after a personal investigation and discussions with Japanese cabinet 


ministers, manufacturers, and merchants, 


and English and American 


commercial attachés.) 


\ \ 7 ITH all the markets of the Orient 

right at Japan’s doors and labor 

to be had for a mere song — 
four-fifths ofits cotton-factory workers who 
are girls and women receive an average 
wage of only 13.5 cents a day and the 
males get only 22 cents — it is simply use- 
less for Europe and America to attempt 
to compete with Japan in any line that it 
chooses to monopolize. Now that it 
has recovered from its wars, it will doubt- 
less forge to the front as dramatically as an 
industrial power as it has already done as 
a military and maritime power, while 
other nations, helpless in competition, 
must simply surrender to Mikado-land 
the lion’s share of Asiatic trade — the 
rich prize which the world has fought for 
since before Columbus. 

In some such strain as this, prophets 
of evil among English and American manu- 
facturers have talked for several years. 
For the last few months, professing to see 
in Japan’s adoption of a high protective 
tariff partial confirmation of their pre- 
dictions, they have assumed added au- 
thority. Their arguments, too, are so 
plausible and the facts of Japan’s low 
wage scale are so patent that the world 
has become acutely interested in the 
threatened Japanese competition. 

And yet, after having seen the big 
factories and the little factory-workers 
in Tokyo and in Osaka, and after having 
listened to the most ambitious of Japan’s 
industrial leaders, I shall leave the country 
convinced of the folly of the talk that 
white labor cannot compete with Japanese 





labor. I believe indeed that the outlook 
is encouraging for manufacturing in the 
Mikado’s empire, but I do not believe that 
this development is to be regarded as a 
menace to English or American industry. 

In the very outset, the assumed parallel 
between Japan’s rise as a military power 
and its predicted rise as an industrial 
power should be branded as the groundless 
non sequitur that it is. ‘‘All our present 
has its roots in the past,” my first Japanese 
acquaintance said to me — and we ignore 
fundamental facts when we forget that 
for unnumbered centuries Japan existed 
for the soldier, as the rosebush for the 
blossom. The man of martial courage 
was the goal of all striving, the end of 
all travail. Society’ was a military aris- 
tocracy, with the Samurai as the privileged 
class. And at the same time commerce 
was despised as dishonorable and industry 
merely tolerated as a necessary evil. 
In the Japan of Yalu, Liao-yang, and 
Mukden we have no modern Minerva 
springing full-armed from the head of 
Jove, but rather an unrecognized Ulysses 
of ancient skill surprising onlookers ignor- 
ant of the long record of his prowess. 
Viewed from the same historical stand- 
point, however, industrial Japan is a mere 
learner, unskilled, with the long and weary 
price of victory yet to pay. 

In the race that it has to run, moreover, 
the Mikado’s land has no such advantages 
as many of our people have been led to 
believe. In America it has long been my 
conviction that cheap labor is never cheap; 
that so-called cheap labor is a curse 
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to any community — not because it is 
cheap but because it is inefficient. The 
so-called cheap Negro labor in the South, 
for example, I have come to regard as per- 
haps the dearest onthe continent. Here in 
Japan, however, I was quite prepared to 
find that this theory would not hold good. 
By reason of conditions in a primitive 
stage of industrial organization, I thought 
that I might find cheap labor with all the 
advantages, in so far as there are any, 
and few of the disadvantages encountered 
elsewhere. Butitisnotso. An American 
factory-owner in Osaka, in summing ‘up 
his Job’s trials with raw Japanese labor, 
used exactly my own phrase in a newspaper 
article a few days ago — ‘‘Cheap labor 
is never cheap.” And all my investiga- 
tions have convinced me that the remark 
is as true in Japan as it is in America or 
in England. 

The per capita wage of Japanese laborers 
here is, of course, amazingly low. The 
latest 1910 statistics, as furnished by the 
Department of Finance, indicate a daily 
wage (American money) of 40 cents for 
carpenters, 31.5 cents for shoemakers, 
34 cents for blacksmiths, 25.5 cents for 
compositors, 19.5 cents for male farm 
laborers, and 22 cents for male weavers, 
and 12 cents for female. In the cotton 
factories that I visited, which were of the 
better sort, the wages vary from 5 cents a 
day for the youngest children to 25 cents 
a day for good women workers. Ina mous- 
selaine mill I was told that the average 
wages were 22.5 cents, ranging from 10 
cents to a maximum of 50 cents for the 
most skilled employees. And this, be 
it remembered, was for eleven hours’ 
work and in a factory requiring a higher 
grade of efficiency than the average. 

But in spite of the fact that such figures 
as these were well known to @., it was 
my host in the first Japanese house to 
which I was invited —one of the Em- 
peror’s Privy Councillors, a man of much 
travel and culture who had studied com- 
mercial conditions ‘at home and abroad 
rather profoundly —who expressed the 
conclusion that Japanese factory labor, 
when reduced to terms of efficiency, is 
not greatly cheaper than European, an 
opinion which has since grown rather 
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trite in view of the number of times that 
I have heard it. ‘In the old handicrafts 
and family industries to which our people 
have been accustomed,” my host de- 
clared, ‘“‘we can beat the world; but the 
moment we turn to modern industrial 
machinery on a large scale, the newness 
of our endeavor tells against us in a 
hundred hindering ways. Numbers of 
times I have sought to work out some 
industrial policy which hac succeeded, 
and could not but have succeeded in 
England, Germany, or America, only 
to meet general failure here because of 
the unconsidered elements of a different 
environment, a totally different stage of 
industrial evolution. Warriors from the 
beginning and with a record for con- 
tinuous government unsurpassed by any 
European country, our political and mili- 
tary achievements are but the fruitage 
of our long history; but in industry we 
must simply wait through patient genera- 
tions to reach the stage represented by the 
Englishman, Irishman, or German, who 
takes to machinery as if by instinct.” 

All my investigations since have con- 
firmed the philosophy of this distinguished 
Japanese whose name, if I should mention 
it, would be familiar to many in America 
and England. In the Tokyo branch of 
the Kanagafuchi Spinning Company (a 
company which controls 300,000 spindles) 
the director, speaking from the experience 
of one of the greatest and best conducted 
industries in Japan, declared: ‘Your 
skilled factory laborers in America or 
England will work four sides of a ring- 
frame; our unskilled laborer may work 
only one.” A young Englishman in an- 
other factory declared: ‘It takes five men 
here to do work that I and my mate would 
take care of at home.” An American 
vice-consul told me that it takes three or 
four times as much Japanese as foreign 
labor to look after an equal number of 
looms. A Japanese expert just back 
from Europe declared recently _ that 
“Lancashire labor is more expensive than 
ours but really cheaper.”’ Similarly the 
Tokyo correspondent of the London 7imes, 
summing up an eight-column review of 
Japanese industry, observed: ‘‘If we g0 
to the bottom of the question and con- 
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sider what is being paid as wages and what 
is being obtained as the product of labor 
in Japan, we may find that Japanese labor is 
not cheaper than labor in other countries.” 


My own conviction is that in actual 
output the Japanese labor is somewhat 
cheaper than American or European labor, 
but not greatly so; and that even this 
margin of excess in comparative cheapness 
represents mainly a blood-tax on the lives 
and energies of the Japanese people, 
the result of having no legislation to 
restrain the ruinous overwork of women 
and little children—a _ grievous debt 
which the nation must pay at the expense 
of its own stamina and which the manu- 
facturers must also pay in part through 
the failure to develop experienced and able- 
bodied laborers. The latest Japan Year- 
Book expressed the view that “in per 
capita output two or three skilled Japanese 
workers correspond to one foreign,” but 
under present conditions the difficulty 
here is to find the skilled workers at all. 
When Mr. Oka, of the Department of 
Commerce and Agriculture, told me that 
the average Japanese factory hand remains 
in the business less than two years, I was 
astonished, but inquiry from original 
sources convinced me that he was right. 
With the best system of welfare work 
in the Empire, the Kanagafuchi Company 
keeps its laborers two and a half to three 
years; but in a mill in Osaka of the better 
sort, employing 2,500 hands, I was told 
that only 20 per cent. had been at work 
as long as three years. Under such con- 
ditions, the majority of the operatives at 
any time must be in a stage of deplorable 
inexperience, and it is no wonder that the 
Year-Book just quoted goes on to confess 
that ‘‘one serious defect of the production 
is lack of uniformity in quality — attri- 
buted to unskilled labor and overwork 
of machinery.” 

The explanation of this situation, of 
course, is largely to be found in the fact 
that Japanese industries are women’s 
industries — there being seven times as 
large a proportion of women to men, the 
Department of Commerce informs me, 
as in European and American manufac- 
turing. These women workers are mostly 
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from the country. Their purpose is only 
to work two or three years before getting 
married, and thousands of them (called 
home to marry the husbands whom their 
parents have selected, or else giving way 
physically under strain) quit work before 
their contracts expire. ‘‘We have almost 
no factory laborers who look on the work 
as a life business,’ was an expression often 
repeated to me. 

Not only in the mills, but in numerous 
other lines of work, have I seen illus- 








JAPANESE SILK WEAVERS 


Who earn about 21 cents a day, but whose efficiency is not 
much higher than their wages 


trations of the primitive stage of Japan’s 
industrial efficiency. As a concrete illus- 
tration I wish I might pass to each reader 
the box@f Kobe-made matches on the 
table beiore me (for match-making of 
this sort is an important industry here, 
as well as the sort conducted through 
matrimonial middlemen without waiting 
for the aid or consent of either of the 
parties involved). I have never in my 
life seen such a box of matches in America. 
Not in a hundred boxes at home would 
you find so many splinters without heads, 
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SPINNING COTTON BY HAND 


A process in which labor is the largest item and in which “cheap labor” may be economical; but “cheap labor” 
in charge of expensive machinery is usually expensive in Japan as elsewhere 


so many defective matches. And in 
turning out the boxes themselves, I am 
told that it takes five or six hands to 
equal the product of one skilled foreign 
laborer. ‘‘It takes two or three Japanese 
servants to do the work of one white 
servant” is the general verdict of house- 
keepers, while it has also been brought 
to my attention that in the stores two or 
three clerks are required to do the work 
of one at home. A Japanese newspaper- 
man (his paper printed in English) tells 
me that linotype compositors set only 
half as many ems per hour as in America. 
In short, the. general verdict, as I have 
found it, is indicated by what I have 
written; and the most enthusia#ic advo- 
cate of Japanese cheap labor, the captain 
of the steamer on which I came from 
America, rather spoiled his enthusiasm 
about getting his ship coaled at Nagasaki 
for 74 cents a ton by acknowledging 
that if it had rained he should have had 
to keep his ship waiting a day to get 
sufficient hands. 

Moreover, while the Japanese factory 





workers are forced into longer hours than 
labor anywhere else — eleven hours at 
night this week, eleven hours in the day 
next week —I am convinced that the 
people as a whole are more than ordinarily 
averse to steady, hard, uninterrupted 
toil. ‘‘We have a streak of the Malay 
in us,” a Japanese professor said to me, 
‘“‘and we like to idle now and then. The 
truth is that our people are not workers; 
they are artists, and artists must not be 
hurried.” 

Certainly in the hurried production 
of the factory the Japanese artistic taste 
seems to break down almost beyond 
redemption, arid the people seem unable 
to carry their habits of neatness and 
carefulness into the new environment of 
European machinery. ‘‘Take the Tokyo 
street-cars,” said an. ex-Cabinet officer 
to me; ‘‘the wheels are seldom or never 
cleaned or oiled, and are half eaten up 
by rust.” The railroads are but poorly 
kept up; the telephones exhaust your 
patience; and in telegraphing, your ex- 
asperation is likely to lose itself in amazed 

































amusement. A few days ago, for example, 
I sent a telegram from Osaka to Kobe; 
then I took my ’riksha across town, 
waited for a slow train to start — and 
reached Kobe and the street destination 
of my message before it did! 

In considering the failure of Japanese 
labor to produce a satisfactory output, 
however, we should not put the blame 
wholly on the wage-earner. Not a small 
proportion of the responsibility lies at the 
door of inexpert managers. The family 
system of production has been the rule 
for generations with that minority of the 
people not engaged in farming, and it is 
still the dominant type of Japanese 
industry. It will take time even to pro- 
vide opportunities for training a sufficient 
corps of superintendents in the larger 
lines of production. 

In further illustration of my argument 
that cheap labor is not proving so abnor- 
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mally profitable, I may question whether 
Japanese factories have paid as good divi- 
dends, in proportion to prevailing rates of 
interest on money, as factories in England 
and America. Baron Shibusawa, the dean 
of Japanese financiers and one of the 
pioneers in cotton manufacturing, is my 
authority for the statement that 12 per 
cent. would be a rather high estimate of 
the average rate of dividend, while figures 
furnished by the Department of Finance 
show that for ten years the average rate 
of interest on loans has been 11.25 per 
cent. 

The fact that Western ideas as to 
Japan’s recent industrial advance have 
been greatly exaggerated may also be 
demonstrated just here. While the latest 
government figures show that in twelve 
years the number of female factory opera- 
tives increased from 261,218 to 400,925, 
and of male factory operatives from 


























AN AMERICAN TRADE BOGEY 


—A JAPANESE SPINNING MILL, TOKYO 
Where women work eleven hours a day for 12 cents, but only do between one-third and one-fourth as much 
work as weavers in mills in the United States and Europe 
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173,614 to 248,215, it is plain that a 
manufacturing population of 649,000 in a 
country of 50,000,000 souls is small, and 
that actual progress has not been so great 
as the relative figures would indicate. 
Moreover, many so-called ‘“‘factories”’ 
employ less than ten persons and would 
not be called factories at all in England 
or America. The absence of iron deposits 
is a great handicap, the one steel foundry 
being operated by the Government at a 
heavy loss; and in cotton manufacturing 
where ‘‘cheap labor” is supposed to be 
most advantageous, no very remarkable 
advance has been made in the last decade. 
From 1899 to 1909 English manufacturers 
so increased their trade that in the latter 
year they imported $222 worth of raw 
cotton for every $100 worth imported ten 
years before, while Japan in 1909 imported 
only $177 worth for each $100 worth im- 
ported a decade previous —though, of 
course, she made this cotton into higher- 
grade products. 


It must also be remembered that the 
wages of labor in Japan are steadily 
increasing and will continue to increase. 
More significant than the fact of the low 
cost per day is the fact that these wages 
represent an average increase per trade 
of 40 per cent. above the wages eight years 
previous. The new 1gr1o ‘Financial and 
Economic Annual”’ shows the rate of wages 
of forty-six classes of labor for a period 
of eight years. It does not show a de- 











THE PACKING ROOM IN A COTTON MILL, TOKYO 

From 1900 to 1gfo the consumption of cotton by Japanese mills 
increased 228,000 bales; the consumption by American mills 
increased 926,000 bales 
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JAPANESE CARPENTERS 
Whose wages equal 55 cents a day—‘‘cheap labor, that is not 
cheap” because it uses ineffective tools and methods 


crease in any class of labor, and for 
only two an increase of less than 30 per 
cent.; 16 show increases between 30 and 
40 per cent.; 17 between 40 and 50 per 
cent.; 8 from 50 to 60 per cent.; 3 from 
60 to 70 per cent.; while significantly 
enough the greatest increase (81 per cent.) 
is for female servants, a fact largely due 
to factory competition. In Osaka the 
British vice-consul gave me the figures 
for the latest three-year period for which 
figures have been published, indicating 
in these 36 months a 30 per cent. gain in 
the wages of men in the factories and a 
25 per cent. gain in the wages of women. 
Of no small significance, also, in any 
study of Japanese industry must be the fact 
that there are in Japan proper a full half- 
million fewer women than men (1010, 
men, 25,639,581; women, 25,112,338) — 
a condition the reverse of that in almost 
every other country. Now the young 
Japanese are a very home-loving folk; 
and even if they were not, almost all 
Shinto parents, realizing the paramount 
importance of having descendants to 
worship their spirits, favor and arrange 
early marriages for their sons. And with 
this competition for wives, the undimin- 
ished demand for female servants, and a 
half-million fewer women than men to 
draw from, the outlook for any great 
expansion of manufacturing based on 
women labor is not very bright. More- 
over, with Mrs. Housekeeper increasing 
her frantic bids for servants 81 per cent. 
in eight years and still mourning that they 
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are not to be had, it is plain that the 
manufacturer has serious competition 
from this quarter, to say nothing of the 
further fact that the Japanese girls are 
for the first time becoming well educated 
and are therefore likely to be in steadily 
increasing demand as_ office-workers. 
Upon this general subject the head of 
one of Osaka’s leading factories said to 
me: “‘I am now employing 2,500 women, 
but if I wished to enlarge my mill at once 
and employ 5,000, it would be impos- 
sible for me to get the labor, though I 
might increase to this figure by adding 
a few hundred each year for several 
years.” 

Unquestionably, too, shorter hours, less 
night work, weekly holidays, and better 
sanitary conditions must be adopted by 
most manufacturers if they are to con- 
tinue to get labor. The Kobe Chronicle 
quotes Mr. Kudota of the Sanitary 
Bureau as saying that ‘‘most of the women 
workers are compelled to leave the factories 
on account of their constitutions being 
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wrecked” after two or three years of night 
work, tuberculosis numbering its victims 
among them by the thousands. Either 
the mills must give better food aid 
lodging than they now provide or else 
they must pay higher wages directly 
to enable the laborers to make better 
provision for themselves. 

Yet another reason why wages must 
continue to advance is the steady increase 
in cost of living, due partly to the higher 
standard developed through education 
and contact with Western civilization, 
but perhaps even more largely to the 
fearful burden of taxation under which the 
people are staggering. A usual estimate 
of the tax rate is 30 per cent. of one’s 
income, while Mr. Wakatsuki, late Japan- 
ese Financial Commissioner to London, is 
quoted as authority for the statement that 
the people now pay in direct and indirect 
taxes 35 per cent. of theirincomes. And I 
doubt whether even this estimate includes 
the increased amounts that ‘citizens are 
forced to pay for salt and tobacco as a 


JAPANESE CHILDREN MAKING HATS 


In its old handicrafts and family industries Japan has no rival 
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JAPANESE CHILDREN PLAYING SOLDIERS 


For countless generations Japan’s civilization has fostered the military spirit, at the expense of industry and 
commerce. Its success in war therefore, is not a criterion of its industrial future 























result. of the Government’s monopoly Cotton Italians . . . . . . . . 22.8 
in these products, or the greatly increased Poplins . . . . . . 6 ee + + 420 
ee ee 


prices of sugar resulting from the Govern- 
ment’s paternalistic efforts to guarantee 


k : Neither a nation nor an individual can 
prosperity to sugar manufacturers in 


F lift itself by its boot-straps. The majority 
pain of the thoughtful people in the Empire 


Higher still, and higher far than any- Seem to me to realize even now that, 
thing the nation has ever yet known, through the new tariff, Japanese industry 
must go the cost of living when the new 5 a whole is likely to lose much more by 
tariff goes into effect next July; and wages lessened ability to compete in foreign 
must thereafter advance accordingly. markets than it will gain by shackled 
From a British textile representative I Competition In the home markets. Far- 
learned the other day that a_ grade of seeing old Count Okuma, one of the 
English woolens largely used by the Japan- Elder Statesmen and once Premier, seemed 
ese for underwear will increase in cost more © realize this more fully than any other 
than one-third under the new tariff, while 4" that I have seen. 
the increased duty on certain other lines . Within two or three years from the 


of goods is indicated by the following time the new law goes into force,” he de- 
table: clared, “‘I am confident that its injuri- 


ous effects will be so apparent that the 
PERCENTAGE OF DUTY TO COST OF ARTICLE people will force its repeal. With our 
Printed goods ..... .. . 13.6 heavy taxes the margin of wages left 
White lawns . . .. . . . . . 21.2 for comfort is already small, and with the 
Shirtings . . .. . . . . . . 25.6 cost of living further increased by the 
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new tariff, wages must inevitably advance. 
This will increase the cost of our manu- 
factured products, now exported mostly 
to China, India, and other countries 
requiring cheap or low-grade goods, and 
where we must face the competition of 
the foremost industrial nations of the 
world. As our cost of production in- 
creases, our competition with Europe 
will become steadily more difficult and a 
decrease in our exports will surely follow. 
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exports to Japan, British manufacturers 
will find compensation in the lessened 
ability of the Japanese to compete in 
China, and that the Japanese will find 


that they have raised prices against 
themselves and damaged their own 
efficiency. 


That such will be the net result of 
Japan’s new policy seems to me to admit 
of no question. Unfortunately, certain 
special lines of British and American 


























HARVESTING RICE FOR TWENTY CENTS A DAY 


’ 


“Cheap labor’ 


on the farma detriment, not an advantage to country. 


Japan is still an agricultural nation. 


Only 649,000 of its 50,000,000 population are engaged in manufacturing 


It is folly for one small island to try to 
produce everything that it needs. The 
tariff on iron, for example, can only ham- 
per every new industry by increasing the 
cost of machinery, and must especially 
hinder navigation and ship-building in 
which we have made such progress.” 
Not a few of the country’s foremost 
vernacular dailies are as outspoken as 
the venerable Count, and the Kobe 


Chronicle declares that, with diminished 





manufactures may suffer; but, on the 
whole, what the white man’s trade loses 
in Japan will be recompensed for in China 
and India. Even after Japan’s adoption 
of the moderately protective tariff of 
1899 its export of yarns to China — in 
the much discussed “market right at 
her doors”— dropped from a product 
of 340,000 bales to a recent average of 
250,000 bales. From 1899 to 1908 (accord- 
ing to the latest published Government 




















ONE OF THOSE WHO BEAR THE BURDEN 


Of tases which equal a third of their income, and which will be further increased after July next by a new and 
higher tariff, designed to help the “special interests” of Japan 
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figures), the number of employees in 
Japanese cotton factories increased only 
240 — one-third of one per cent. — from 
73,985 to 74,225, to be exact. I have 
already alluded to the figures showing 
the comparative English and Japanese 
import of raw cotton from 1890 to 1909, 
as furnished me by Mr. Robert Young, 
of Kobe — Japan increasing its imports 
from $30,000,000 to $54,000,000, or 77 
per cent., while England’s advance was 
from $135,000,000 to $300,000,000, or 
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Japan is in this way simply handicapping 
itself for effective industrial growth. Just 
at this writing, we have an illustration 
in the case of the Formosan sugar subsidy, 
which seems to have developed into a 
veritable Frankenstein; or, to: use a 
homelier figure, the Government seems 
to be in the position of the man who had 
the bear by the tail, with equal danger 
in holding on or letting go. Already, as 
a result of the system of subsidies, bounties, 
and special privileges, individual initia- 











AN OLD JAPANESE WATER-WHEEL 
Typical of the days before Japan entered the international struggle for trade 


122 per cent. The increase in England’s 
case, of course, was largely (and in Japan’s 
case almost wholly) due to the increased 
price of the cotton itself, but the figures 
are none the less useful for the purposes 
of comparison. 

In the frequent attempts of the Japanese 
Government to stimulate special industries 
by subsidies and special privileges, there 
is, it seems to me, equally as little danger 
to the trade of Europe and America in 
general (though here, too, special indus- 
tries may suffer now and then), tecause 





tive has .been discouraged; a dangerous 
and corrupting alliance of Government 
with business has developed; public morals 
have been debased (as was strikingly 
brought out in the Dai Nippon sugar 
scandal); and the people, as Mr. Sasano 
of the Foreign Department complains, 
now “rely on the help of the Government 
on all occasions.”” On the same point 
the Tokyo Keizai declares that ‘the 
habit of looking to the Government for 
assistance in all and everything, oblivious 
of independent enterprise . . ._ has 
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now grown to the chronic stage, and unless 
it is cured the health and vitality of the 
nation will ultimately be sapped and 
undermined.” 

As for increasing complaints of ‘‘low 
commercial morality” brought against 
Japanese merchants, that is not a matter 
of concern in this discussion, except in 
so far as it may prove a form of Japanese 
commercial suicide. But to one who 
holds the view, as I do, that the community 
of nations is enriched by every worthy 
industrial and moral advance on the part 
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in the future no more than in the present 
will Japan menace European and Ameri- 
can industry (unless it be permitted to 
take unfair advantages in Manchuria, 
Korea, etc.). For just in proportion as 
efficiency increases, just in the same pro- 
portion, broadly speaking, wages and 
standards of living will advance. The 
three — efficiency, wages, cost of living 
— seem destined to go hand in hand, and 
this has certainly been the experience thus 
far. And whatever loss we may suffer 
by reason of Japan gradually supplanting 











THE SOKI WATER-POWER STATION 
Typical of the new era in which Japan, handicapped by inexperience, is learning to play the trade game of the 
Western nations against the United States, Great Britain, and Germany 


of any nation, it is gratifying to find the 
general alarm over the present undoubtedly 
serious conditions, and it is to be hoped 


that the efforts of the authorities will 
result in many early changes to better 
methods. 

Such is a brief review of the salient 
features of present-day Japanese industry, 
and in no point do I find any material 
menace to the general well-being of 
American and European trade. It is 
my opinion that the Japanese will steadily 
develop industrial efficiency, but that 


us in certain cruder forms of production 
should be abundantly compensated for 
in the better market for our own higher- 
grade goods that we shall find among a 
people of increasing wealth and steadily 
advancing standards of living. 

In any fair contest for the world’s 
trade there seems little reason to fear 
any disastrous competition from _ the 
Japanese. Perhaps they have been al- 
lowed to make the contest unfair in Man- 
churia or elsewhere, but that, as Mr. 
Kipling would say, is another story. 
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FOR THE GREATEST THEATRE 
IN THE WORLD 


A PLAYHOUSE 


IN SHAKESPEARE’S MEMORY TO PLAY HIS PLAYS FOR ALL THE 


PEOPLE — A SCHOOL OF ACTING THAT WILL RAISE OUR DRAMATIC STANDARDS 


BY 


BEN GREET 


day of the present month — it will 
have been on April 23, 1916, just 
300 years ago—that there died, in the 
house he had built for himself, in the 
old town of his birth-place, the most 


[ WAS 295 years ago, come the 23d 


illustrious genius who ever used the 
English language to move the minds and 
hearts of men. 

The great bell of the church of the Holy 
Trinity was tolled, the bailiff and alder- 
men left their work (for the deceased was 
a prosperous burger) to join the proces- 
sion down the lime-tree walk to his 
grave under the north chancel wall 


by the door of the bone-house, and to 
partake of the generous feast spread for 
the mourners. But the town, to which 
25,000 visitors a year nowadays repair, 
showed no consciousness that it was 
burying all that the name Shakespeare 
means. Five or six years later some 
London admirers put up against the 
chancel wall a monument whose inscrip- 
tion confessed that his name did 


“deck ye tombe 
Far more than cost; sith all ye he 
hath writt 
Leaves living art but paye to serve 
his witt.”’ 
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The three centuries that have passed 
since Shakespeare died have built no 
worthy memorial of him. His fame has 
increased immeasurably; statues, busts, 
tablets have multiplied; literary celebra- 
tions of his genius in ‘‘lives,’’ in editions 
of his plays and poems, in volumes of 
criticism and interpretation have become 
innumerable; the supremacy, the universal 
quality of his work has achieved world- 
wide appreciation— but nowhere does 


a substantial monument, such as nations 
love to raise to conquerors and rulers, 
commemorate the fame of the man who 
put into English words the wizardry of 
an incomparable genius. 


In the minds of many who speak and 
love the tongue of Shakespeare, the time 
has come to remove this reproach. The 
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approach of the three hundredth anni- 
versary of his death awakened in England 
a wide-spread sentiment for the erection of 
an adequate national monument. Taken 
up in 1904 by a committee including 
the Prime Minister, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Chief Rabbi, and scores of 
leading Englishmen of the law, scholarship, 
finance, art and literature, music and the 
drama, the sentiment took form in a move- 
ment (the success of which is now assured), 
for the building of a Shakespeare National 
Theatre in London which, with its endow- 
ment, will cost two and a half millions of 
dollars. A similiar movement headed by 
the Emperor is on foot in Germany. 

Is it possible that America will allow 
England to monopolize the glory of 
Shakespeare? 

The country of modern London, Man- 
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Which receives a subsidy of about $50,000 a year besides being free of rent 
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chester, Birmingham, Liverpool is no 
more truly the heir of Elizabethan Eng- 
land than is this England in the West, 
céinheritor of the language and literature 
of the whole lives of English-tongued 
worthies. Shall it be that America will 
fail to assert that inheritance now? 

It ought not to have been left to an 
Englishman to suggest that America seize 
the opportunity of the approaching cen- 
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ing in two lands — to propose that Ameri- 
cans commemorate the tercentenary by 
building an institutional Memorial dedi- 
cated to his name and to the advance- 
ment of the drama. I propose that April 
23, 1916, should see standing in New York 
a Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, a bui!d- 
ing of monumental proportions and aspect, 
equipped with a library, a school of acting, 
and an endowment sufficient to ensure 








THE THEATRE FRANCAIS, PARIS 


The oldest and most famous national theatre. 


Its subsidy of nearly $50,000 a year from the state 


has enabled it to maintain a high standard of dramatic art | 


tenary to insist upon its share in Shakes- 


peare’s fame. But the suggestion has 
not been made, and the time has come to 
make it. Five years will be none too 
many in which to bring to realization such 
a memorial as this country ought to build. 

In the lack of the proposal from any 
other source, in the silence of any stronger 
voice, I lift mine —that of a lover of 
Shakespeare, proud of his master’s follow- 


the authoritative performance of Shakes- 
peare’s dramas, with other good plays, 
old and new, at low, even nominal prices. 

My thought runs like this (I throw it 
out for improvement): 

The Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 
would be located in New York — the 
second largest English-speaking city in 
the world and doubtless destined to be the 
first. It would be down-town — not 
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above Fourteenth Street, I should say — 
so as to be within easy reach of the 
mass of the people. For it is among 
“the people,” in contradistinction from 
“society,” that Shakespeare is most ap- 
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ephemeral interests of present day life 
for the deep, broad, Olympic emotions 
of classic dramas. But among the people 
of simpler life, the demand for the time- 
tested yet ever-new, the perennially sig- 
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THE SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL, AT STRATFORD 
The new Shakespeare Memorial in London, the movement for which is so well under way as to insure its 
erection, will be a national theatre comparable to the subsidized theatres of other capitals 


Preciated. The sophisticated and polite 
are to-day addicted to performances be- 
lieved to have the engaging savour and 
illip of modernity; — plays which for 
the most part substitute the accidents and 


nificant, essential human drama remains 
insistent, and the loving appreciation of 
Shakespeare is as fresh as if the man were 
the greatest living playwright of the most 
modern day. Let his Memorial, therefore, 
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stand somewhere in the streets where 
the simple people throng, and let it be 
open to them for the low price which they 
can afford to pay. I would have admit- 
tance as low as ten cents — with stalls 
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THE AMERICAN MEMORIAL AT STRATFORD 


The suggested new American Memorial to Shakespeare is a 
national theatre, school of acting, and library, in New York 


and box-seats costing as much, perhaps, 
as a dollar — in order that the well-to-do 
may not be kept away by reluctance 
to sit in cheap seats. 

I would suggest that the Memorial 
Theatre be bound to present Shakespeare, 
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at least at two performances a week; 
leaving the other evenings and a matinee 
open for other classic and for the best 
modern plays. There should be two 
companies, one for Shakespeare and the 
other in modern repertory. Both of tliese 
companies should, of course, be made up of 
the best available actors of the contempor- 
ary American stage, who should whenever 
possible be Americans. By means of 
guaranteed engagements a considerable 
reduction could be made in the salaries 
with the possible participation of the 
actors in any surplus funds, the granting 
of pensions, and a yearly contribution to 
the Actors’ Fund of America—this is a 
consummation devoutly to be wished. The 
star system should be positively prohibited 
and every player should understand that 
he must cheerfully take any réle assigned 
him. Shakespeare would be produced 
invariably in his own language. 

The Theatre should establish and main- 
tain the highest standard of dramatic art. 
The speech of its players would furnish 
a standard of English pronunciation. 
A theatre with such a standard would 
furnish ambitious actors incentive to 
study, to read and to rehearse, as Shakes- 
peare has never before been studied and re- 
hearsed. In connection with the Theatre 
there should be maintained under capable 
direction a School of Dramatic Art where 
the same high standard should obtain and 
the traditions in time established by the 
Memorial Theatre would be imparted 
to on-coming generations of players, and 
so restore that type of acting that our 
forefathers loved, blended with the more 
natural, realistic style of present educa- 
tional progress. 

The second company, with its mis- 
cellaneous repertory, would meet no 
difficulty in finding excellent material 
among the list of plays which fashion has 
passed by — plays neglected for one or 
another reason which makes their per- 
formance commercially dubious, or which 
have never been given a fair chance. | 
have amused myself by drawing up2 
list of too neglected or forgotten plays 
which, produced by a capable company, 
would certainly attract delighted and 
grateful audiences. People read old books 
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and find pleasure in them—as much 
pleasure possibly as in the new volumes 
which the presses pour out upon us in 
gay bindings and enticing titles. 

But what chance has the public to 
witness an old play — save occasionally 
a work of Sheridan or Goldsmith. Ac- 
tually, ““The Rivals,” ‘The School for 
Scandal,” and “She Stoops to Conquer,” 
were until very lately the only classical 
plays other than Shakespeare’s which the 
present generation of theatre goers -was 
permitted to see. 

Some people have been so gracious 
as to think that when Mr. Frohman 
brought my Players over here in 1902 
we helped to awaken interest in the cult 
of a better drama. With all deference 
to my friends, I beg to differ. Iam only 
willing to think that we arrived at the 
psychological moment. A large part of 


the public was sated with French farce, 
bombastic romance, and carelessly ren- 
dered classics, when a nameless cast of 
all-round efficiency arrived, almost un- 
heralded, in an appealing work of great 


dramatic power. The result helped to 
prove, contrary to all managerial opinions, 
that the great public of this continent 
desired better plays. The desire spread 
like wildfire through all the intellectual 
centres, and now there is hardly a college 
in the country that has not its serious 
Dramatic Society. That is really all I 
will, myself, take credit for; anyone else 
could have accomplished the same thing 
if he had had sufficient confidence in the 
people. 

“Everyman” had slept for four hundred 
years before the Elizabethan Society re- 
vived it one day in the quadrangle of the 
Charterhouse to the delight of London, 
and my Players produced it before crowded 
audiences indoors and outdoors in all 
English-speaking towns and cities. There 
are scores of plays, ancient and modern, 
which ought to be revived, which the 
present generation and future generations 
ought to see, but which they never will 
see unless we have a theatre endowed as 
the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre would 
be endowed in which these plays may be 
acted. 

Then there are the unproduced plays 
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— the plays which cannot get a hearing 
at the hands of the commercial managers. 
A Committee of the Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre would read every play submitted, 
judge it on its merits as a play rather 
than as a money maker, and produce it if 
it were worthy of production. 

The two companies, dividing the time 
between them at the Theatre, would be 
free to visit other cities for a part of many 
weeks. Boston, Hartford, New Haven, 
Albany, Rochester, Buffalo, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, Washington, Pittsburg, per- 
haps Cincinnati, Chicago, and St. Louis 
would see and hear the Shakespeare Me- 
morial Theatre Players; performances, 
such as would soon come to surpass any 
heretofore given, could be seen on stages of 
every city east of the Mississippi certainly, 
and by special arrangement could be pro- 
vided for any city on the continent. 
Thus, without assuming any pretentious 
name, the Shakespeare Memorial would 
inevitably become an American National 
Theatre. 

In this character, the Memorial would 
invite notable American actors; also 
companies of actors, English, German, 
French, Jewish, Russian, Italian to render 
here in their own language classical and 
well-established plays. Also it might open 
its hospitable doors to such of our operas 
as can be rendered in the mother tongue. 

Here would centre, indeed, all efforts 
to lift the drama and its performance. 
A dramatic library, especially rich :in 
Shakespeariana would be gathered. Some 
sort of an Institute for Shakespearian stu- 
dents, and for students of the drama in 
general, would grow up, with lectures 
and readings. All of which would be 
of incalculable value to teachers and 
students. 

It goes without saying, surely, that such 
performances as would be given under 
the ideal conditions provided at the 
Memorial Theatre would keep alive among 
the people a love of the best in the drama. 

Moreover, the existence and activi- 
ties of such a centre of serious theatrical 
interest would call into being a new critical 
and studious attitude toward their work 
on the part of professional players and 
managers everywhere, resulting in a better 
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standard of performance in many theatres. 
The starred play with its long run has 
to exist commercially, but it is fatal, for 
the most part, to dramatic art. The 
star and long-run system will always go 
on undeterred in spite of such a theatre 
as this. I should not deny that there 
are some advantages to balance the many 
disadvantages, from the standpoint of 
excellence, connected with that system. 
The establishment of the Memorial 
Theatre will create no rivalry to any exist- 
ing management, any more than the 
splendid work done by the New Theatre 
is an “opposition” to the alluring Broad- 
way attractions of to-day. 

But in the long-run theatre, what 
chance is there for the young actor to 
gain experience acting one part a whole 
season? How certain he is to acquire 
fixed mannerisms! What opportunity has 
he to apply his intelligence to his art in 
the variety of situations and experiences, 
in passing through which alone he can 
become a real player, a depicter of life 
in its many moods? 

The long-run, star system is a disadvan- 
tage to the public, also, for it allows the 
public to see only a few plays. Under it, 
the ambition of each theatre is to give 
but a single play a season. Thus instead 
of the wide choice that would be afforded 
by two or more plays a week at every 
theatre, we have perhaps forty plays a 
whole season. And these we must see 
this season or never; they will never be 
heard of again. They have been squeezed 
dry in a hundred or two hundred con- 
secutive performances. How great would 
be the advantage, alike to actors and 
audiences, of a repertory playhouse pro- 
ducing a wide range of works — the best 
old or modern, in the language! 

Someone asked me the other day for 
evidence that the people wanted such a 
theatre. I could give pages of evidence, 
but perhaps two personal experiences in 
my own small sphere will supply enough: 
Seven years ago the late Mr. Charles 
Sprague Smith asked me if I would help 
him give some plays at popular prices at 
Cooper Union. The idea seemed gro- 


tesque on Broadway, and the consent 
which I wrung from my management was 
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reluctant and tardy and obtained only 
on my personal guarantee of the salaries 
of our Company. Who dreamed that 
enough people would find their way to a 
hall below Fourteenth Street to pay -the 
expenses of a first-class performance of a 
classical play? Well, several people had 
the audacity to dream it, and the nerve 
to try it. The big hall was packed, and 
the enthusiasm knew no bounds. Our 
experiment paid well, and was the be- 
ginning of what I believe is now the Drama 
Department of the People’s Institute. 

Again, on another occasion, a friend of 
mine obtained the consent of the New York 
City Board of Education to have a series 
of classical plays bulletined for the first 
time in all the public schools. The result 
was astonishing. Eventually we _ got 
President Tifft’s and Dr. Maxwell’s coéper- 
ation with the new-born Drama Committee 
of the People’s Institute, and from that 
time those two bodies have worked to- 
gether, and have helped to swell: the 
audiences at many of the Shakespeare 
and other higher-class plays given in New 
York. Witness the enormous crowds at 
the recent New Theatre ‘“ wage-earners’ 
nights.” It has been a delight to me to 
watch this movement grow, especially 
as so few people have suspected the 
source from which it sprung; and those 
who have been most interested have 
very carefully and _ considerately ob- 
served the anonymity of a too enthusiastic 
“foreigner.” 

The Manager and Director of the Shake- 
speare Memorial Theatre must be an 
American. Let that be understood as 
a matter of course. I repeat that I have 
no axe of. my own to grind. The only 
participation that I wish is in the ranks 
of those filled with whole-hearted desire 
to see the plan consummated. The Di- 
rector should be a _ stage-man or an 
actor who is willing to efface himself 
in that capacity and devote his talents to 
working through others for the good of 
the cause. I have in mind half a dozen 
men, any one of whom would be an 
admirable Director. It needs a powerful 
personality to bring our Drama into line 
with the wonderfully progressed sister 
art of Music, the cult of Music being at 
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present the vogue. There are, however, 
such powerful personalities connected with 
the work of the stage; what they need 
is a set of conditions such as would be 
furnished by the proposed theatre. 

If indeed, I could train myself into any 
degree of aptitude for teaching young 
Americans for the work of the stage, I 
should be willing to devote at least half 
of my time endeavoring to raise up a 
new school of actors to interpret the 
world’s great plays. I say a new school, 
and I speak with bated breath. 

At present, so far as I can judge, with 
one or two exceptions the companies run- 
ning Shakespearian plays do so merely 
because they have worn out their ephem- 
eral, romantic, swash-buckler melodramas. 
They are not Shakespeare lovers; they 
are Shakespeare money-makers — and 
they spread broadcast a deformed and 
unscholarly version of these great plays 


most injurious to public taste and to the 


fame of the Dramatic Master, for no one 
of them could pretend to tell me that 
their diction, reading, accent, rhythm, pro- 
nunciation, or characterization are truly 
Shakespeare’s. 

The stage as a profession would gain 
enormously from a monumental Shake- 
speare Theatre. From such a centre, 
in time, the movement would expand, and 
municipal theatres would develop in 
many cities to create and uphold the 
highest standards of dramatic art. We 
have in the development of the musical 
taste and musical institutions of this 
country an illustration of what might 
easily be brought to pass in the develop- 
ment of the love and practice of the 
Drama. I foresee a series of municipal 
theatres on solid financial bases, giving 
regular employment to many actors, be- 
tween whom and the admirable Actors’ 
Fund of America the ‘profits would be 
partly divided. 

How can all this be done? What would 
such a Shakespeare Theatre cost, and who 
Is to pay? 

The American Memorial ought not to 
be second to the London one, and surely 
the pride of the West will see to it that it 
Ils not. 

And who is to give the two, three, or five 
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millions? The American people, in proud 
memory of the supreme intellectual 
glory of our race, and in the desire to 
restore the drama to its earlier splendor. 
There are many men in America who 
could individually build and endow this 
Theatre. 

I was talking to a friend recently who 
said he could collect $100,000 — this is 
a practical beginning. A few years ago 
I pleaded in the Times for a reproduction 
of the Globe Theatre in London; the next 
day an offer came to contribute £10,000. 
So you see there are people who think 
such things are practical. 

It would probably be better to have the 
funds come from a multitude of men and 
women. I have sometimes dreamed that 
there might be a million who would give 
a dollar each for five years. That would 
be a Memorial indeed! Or the thing 
might be done by subscription, sub- 
scribers to receive tickets represent- 
ing the amount of their contribution 
—or to have some privileges or par- 
ticipation in financial returns. Unfor- 
tunately, I am an unpractical Eutopian, 
and must leave to others the financial 
problems and organization of the under- 
taking. 

A million dollars a year for five years — 
till 1916 — isnot much. With a movement 
wisely organized, there would be, I dare 
assert, no difficulty whatever in raising 
the sum. None. Anyone who has seen, 
as I have seen, the concentrated absorp- 
tion, the breathless spell of delight, with 
which all over this land audiences hang 
upon the performance ofa drama of 
Shakespeare’s — well given or badly given 
~~ can entertain no doubt of the success of 
an appeal for a monument to him. The 
London people have _ secured nearly 
£100,000 and have appealed to the 
authorities for one of the finest sites in 
Central London. Couldn’t Shakespeare’s 
next birthday, April 23d, be made the 
occasion for a start in New York by two 
public meetings, one uptown and one down- 
town to talk over a practical plan of 
action for the next five years? Let but ihe 
proper persons put themselves at the head 
of a movement such as I propose, and its 
success will be from the start assured. 
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VI— THE LAST ARTICLE 


OBSERVATIONS ON NEGRO COLLEGES 


BY 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 


URING the thirty years I have 
D been engaged in Negro education 
in the South, my work has 
brought me into contact with many 
different kinds of Negro schools. I have 
visited these schools in every part of the 
South and have had an opportunity to 
study their work and learn something 
of their difficulties as well as of their 
successes. During the -past five years, 
for example, I have taken time from my 
other work to make extended trips of 
observation through eight different states, 
looking into the condition of the schools 
and saying a word, wherever I went, 
in their interest. I have had opportun- 
ities as I went about, to note not merely 
the progress that has been made inside 
the schoolhouses, but to observe, also, the 
effects which the different types of schools 
have had upon the homes and in the com- 
munities by which they are surrounded. 

In view of all that I have seen and 
learned, I think that I can safely say that 
never in the history of the world has a 
people, coming so lately out of slavery, 
made such efforts to catch up with and 
attain the highest and best in the civiliza- 
tion about them; never has such a people 
made the same amount of progress in 
the same time as is the case of the Negro 
people of America. 

At the same time, I ought to say, also, 
that never in the history of the world 
has there been a more generous effort, 
on the part of one race, to help civilize 
and build up another as has been true of 
the American white man and the Negro. 
I say this because it should be remembered 
that, if the white man in America was 


responsible for bringing the Negro here 
and holding him in slavery, the white 
man in America was equally responsible 
for giving him his freedom and the oppor- 
tunities by which he has been able to 
make the tremendous progress of the past 
forty-eight years. 

In spite of this fact, in looking over and 


considering conditions of Negro education 


in the South to-day, not so much with 
reference to the past as to the future, I 
am impressed with the imperfect, incom- 
plete, and unsatisfactory condition in 
which that education now is. I fear that 
there is much misconception, both in 
the North and in the South, in regard to 
the actual opportunities for education 
which the Negro has. 

In the first place, in spite of all that has 
been said about it, the mass of the Negro 
people has never had, either in the common 
schools or in the Negro colleges in the South, 
an education in the same sense as the 
white people in the Northern states have 
had an education. Without going inte 
details, let me give a few facts in regard 
to the Negro schools of the so-called 
higher learning in the South. There are 
25 Negro schools which are ordinarily 
classed as colleges in the South. They 
have, altogether, property and endow- 
ments, according to the report of the 
United States Commissioner of education, 
of $7,993,028. There are eleven single 
institutions of higher learning in the 
Northern states, each of which has prop- 
erty and endowment equal to or greater 
than all the Negro colleges in the South. 
There are, for instance, five colleges or 
universities in the North every one of 
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which has property and endowments 
amounting to more than $20,000,000; 
there are three universities which together 
have property and endowments amounting 
to nearly $100,000,000. 

The combined annual income of 24 
principal Negro colleges is $1,048,317. 
There are 15 white schools that have 
a yearly income of from rx to 5 million 
dollars each. In fact, there is one 
single institution of learning in the North 
which, in the year of 1909, had an income, 
nearly twice as large as the combined 
income of the 123 Negro colleges, indus- 
trial schools, and other private institutions 
of learning of which the Commissioner of 
Education has any report. These facts 
indicate, I think, that however numerous 
the Negro institutions of higher learning 
may be, the 1o million Negroes in the 
United States are not getting from them, 
either in quality or in quantity, an edu- 
cation such as they ought to have. 

Let me speak, however, of conditions 
as I have found them in some of the more 
backward Negro communities. In my own 
state, for example, there are communities 
in which Negro teachers are now 
being paid, not more than from $15 to 
$17 a month for services covering a period 
of three or four months in the year. As 
I stated in a recent open letter to the 
Montgomery Advertiser, more money is 
paid for Negro convicts than for Negro 
teachers. About $46 a month is now 
being paid for first class, able-bodied 
Negro convicts, $36 for second class and 
$26 for third class, and this is for twelve 
months in the year. This will, perhaps, 
at least suggest the conditions that exist 
in some of the Negro rural schools. 

I do not mean to say that conditions 
are as bad everywhere as these that 
I refer to. Nevertheless when one 
speaks ‘fof the results of Negro educa- 
tion” it should be remembered that, 
so far as concerns the masses of the Negro 
people, education has never yet been 
really tried. 

One of the troubles with Negro educa- 
tion at the present time is that there are 
no definite standards of education among 
the different Negro schools. It is not 
possible to tell, for instance, from the 
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name of an institution, whether it’ is 
teaching the ordinary common school 
branches, Greek and Latin, or carpentry, 
blacksmithing, and sewing. More than 
that, there is no accepted standard as to 
the methods or efficiency of the teaching 
in these schools. A student may be 
getting a mere smattering; not even 
learning sufficient reading and writing 
to be able to read with comfort a book or 
a newspaper. He may be getting a very 
good training in one subject and almost 
nothing in some other. A _ boy enter- 
ing such a school does not know what he 
is going for, and nine times out of ten, 
he will come away without knowing what 
he got. In many cases, the diploma that 
the student carries home with him, at the 
conclusion of his course, is nothing less 
than a gold brick. It has made him be- 
lieve that he has gotten an education, 
when he has actually never had an oppor- 
tunity to find out what an education is. 

I have in mind a young man who came 
to us from one of those little colleges to 
which I have referred where he had 
studied Greek, Latin, German, astronomy, 
and, among other things, stenography. 
He found that he could not use his Greek 
and Latin and that he had not learned 
enough German to be able to use the lang- 
uage, so he came to us as a stenographer. 
Unfortunately, he was not much better in 
stenography and in English than he was 
in German. After he had failed as a 
stenographer, he tried several other things, 
but because he had gone through a college 
and had a diploma, he could never bring 
himself to the point of fitting himself to 
do well, any one thing. The consequence 
was that he went wandering about the 
country, always dissatisfied and unhappy, 
never giving satisfaction to himself or to 
his employers. 

Although this young man was not able 
to write a letter in English without mak- 
ing grammatical errors or errors of some 
kind or other, the last time I heard of 
him, he was employed as a teacher of 
business, in fact, he was at the head of 
the business department in one of the 
little colleges to which I have referred. 
He was not able to use his stenography 
in a well-equipped office, but he was able 
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to teach stenography sufficiently well to 
meet the demands of the business course, 
as given in the kind of Negro college of 
which there are, unfortunately, too many 
in the South. 

Now, there was nothing the matter 
with this young man-— excepting his 
education. He was industrious, am- 
bitious, absolutely trustworthy and, if 
he had been able to stick at any one 
position long enough to learn to do the 
work required of him well, he would have 
made, in my opinion, a very valuable man. 
As it was, his higher education spoiled 
him. In going through college, he had 
been taught that he was getting an edu- 
cation, when as a matter of fact, he really 
had no education worth the mention. 

_ One of the mistakes that Negro schools 
have frequently made has been the effort 
to cover, in some sort of way, the whole 
school curriculum from the primary, 
through the college, taking their students, 
as a friend of mine once said, “‘from the 
cradle to the grave.” The result is, that 
many of the Negro colleges have so 
burdened themselves with the work of 
an elementary grade that they are actually 
doing no college work at all, although 
they still keep up the forms and _ their 
students still speak of themselves as 
“college students.” 

In this way, nearly every little school 
calling itself a college has attempted to 
set up a complete school system of its 
own, reaching from the primary grade up 
through the university. These schools, 
having set themselves an impossible task, 
particularly in view of the small means 
that they have at their command, it is 
no wonder that their work is often badly 
done. 

I remember visiting one of these institu- 
tions in the backwoods district of one of 
the Southern states. The school was 
carried on in an old ramshackle building, 
which had been erected by the students 
and the teachers, although it was evident 
that not one of them had more than the 
most primitive notion of how to handle 
a saw or a square. 

The wind blew through the building 
from’ end to end. Heaps of Bibles, which 
had been presented to the school by some 
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friends, were piled up on the floor in one 
corner of the building. The dormitory 
was in the most disorderly condition one 
could possibly imagine. Half of the build- 
ing had been burned away and had never 
been rebuilt. Broken beds and old mat- 
tresses were piled helter-skelter about 
in the rooms. What showed as well as 
anything the total incompetency of every- 
body connected with the school were 
the futile efforts that had been made to 
obtain a supply of drinking water. The 
yard around the school, which they called 
the ‘‘campus,”’ was full of deep and 
dangerous holes, where someone had at- 
tempted at different times to dig a well 
but failed, because, as was evident enough, 
he had not the slightest idea of how the 
work should have been done. 

At the time I was there, the school 
was supplied with water from an old 
swamp in the neighborhood, but the 
president of the college explained to me 
an elaborate plan which he had evolved 
for creating an artificial lake and this 
enterprise, he said, had the added advan- 
tage of furnishing work for the students. 

When I asked this man in regard to 
his course of study, he handed me a great 
sheet of paper, about fifteen inches wide 
and two feet long, filled with statements 
that he had copied from the curricula 
of all sorts of different schools, including 
theological seminaries, universities, and 
industrial schools. From this sheet, it 
appeared that he proposed to teach in 
his school, everything from Hebrew to 
telegraphy. In fact, it would have taken 
at least two hundred teachers to have 
done‘all the work that he had laid out. 

When I asked him why it was that he 
did not confine himself within the limits of 
what the students needed and of what he 
would be able to teach, he explained to 
me that he had found that some people 
wanted one kind of education and some 
people wanted another. As far as he 
was concerned, he took a liberal view and 
was willing to give anybody anything 
that they wanted. If his students wanted 
industrial education, theological educa- 
tion, or college education, he proposed 
to give it to them. 

I suggested to him that the plan was 
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liberal enough but it would be impossible 
for him to carry it out. ‘‘ Yes,” he replied, 
“it may be impossible just now, but I 
believe in aiming high.” The pathetic 
thing about it all was that this man and 
the people with whom he had surrounded 
himself, were perfectly sincere in what 
they were trying to do. They simply 
did not know what an education was or 
what it was for. 

We have in the South, in general, five 
types of Negro schools. There are (1) the 
common schools, supported in large part 
by state funds supplemented in many 
cases by contributions from the colored 
people; (2) academies and so-called col- 
leges, or universities, supported partly 
by different Negro religious denomina- 
tions and partly by the contributions of 
philanthropic persons and organizations; 
(3) the state normal, mechanical and 
agricultural colleges, supported in part 
by the state and in part by funds pro- 
vided by the Federal Government; (4) 
medical schools, which are usually attached 
to some one or other of the colleges, but 
really maintain a more or less independent 
existence; (5) industrial schools, on the 
model of Hampton and Tuskegee. 

Although these schools exist, in many 
cases, side by side most of them are 
attempting to do, more or less, the work 
of all the others. Because every school 
is attempting to do the work of every 
other, the opportunities for codperation 
and team-work are lost. Instead one 
finds them frequently quarrelling and 
competing among themselves both for 
financial support and for students. The 
colleges and the academies frequently 
draw students away from the public 
schools. The state agricultural schools, 
supported in part by the National Govern- 
ment, are hardly distinguishable from 
some of the theological seminaries. In- 
stead of working in codperation with each 
other and with the public authorities, 
in building up the public schools, thus 
bringing the various institutions of learn- 
ing into some sort of working harmony 
and system, it not infrequently happens 
that the different schools are spending 
time and energy in trying to hamper and 
injure each other. 
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We have had some experience at Tuske- 
gee of this lack of codperation among the 
different types of Negro schools. For 
some years, we have employed as teachers 
a large number of graduates, not only 
from some of the better Negro colleges 
in the South, but from some of the best 
colleges in the North as well. In spite 
of the fact that Tuskegee offers a larger 
market for the services of these college 
graduates than they are able to find 
elsewhere, I have yet to find a single 
graduate, who has come to us from any of 
these colleges in the South, who has made 
any study of the aims or purposes of 
industrial education. And this is true 
although some of the colleges claim that 
a large part of their work consists in pre- 
paring teachers for work in industrial 
schools. 

Not only has it been true that graduates 
of these colleges have had no knowledge 
or preparation which fitted them for 
teaching in an industrial school but, in 
many cases, they have come to us with 
the most distorted notions of what these 
industrial schools were seeking to do. 

Perhaps the larger proportion of the 
college graduates go, when they leave 
college, as teachers into the city or rural 
schools. Nevertheless there is the same 
lack of codperation between the colleges 
and the public schools that I have de- 
scribed as existing between the colleges 
and the industrial schools. It is a rare 
thing, so far as my experience goes, for 
students in the Negro colleges to have had 
an opportunity to make any systematic 
study of the actual conditions and needs 
of the schools or communities in which 
they are employed after they graduate. 
Instead of working out and teaching 
methods of connecting the school with 
life, thus making it a centre and a source 
of interest that might gradually transform 
the communities about them, these col- 
leges have too frequently permitted their 
graduates to go out with the idea that 
their diploma was a sort of patent of 
nobility, and that the possessor of it was 
a superior being who was making a sacrifice 
in merely bestowing himself or herself 
as a teacher upon the communities to 
which he or she was ralled. 
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One of the chief hindrances to the 


progress of Negro education in the 
public schools in the South is in my 
opinion due to the fact that the 
Negro colleges in which so many 
of the teachers are prepared have not 
realized the importance of convincing the 
Southern white people that education 
makes the same improvement in the 
Negro that it does in the white man; 
makes him so much more useful in his 
labor, so much better a citizen, and so 
much more dependable in all the relations 
of life that it is worth while to spend the 
money to give him an education. As 
long as the masses of the Southern white 
people remain unconvinced by the re- 
sults of the education which they see about 
them that education makes the Negro 
a better man or woman, so long will the 
masses of the Negro people who are de- 
pendent upon the public schools for their 
instruction remain to a greater or less 
extent in ignorance. 

Some of the schools of the strictly 
academic type have declared that their 
purpose in sticking to the old-fashioned 
scholastic studies was to make of their 
students Christian gentlemen. Of course, 
every man and every woman should be a 
Christian and, if possible, a gentleman or 
a lady; but it is not necessary to study 
Greek or Latin to be a Christian. More 
than that, a school that is content with 
merely turning out ladies and gentlemen 
who are not at the same time something 
else — who are not lawyers, doctors, busi- 
aess men, bankers, carpenters, farmers, 
teachers, not even housewives’ but 
merely ladies and gentlemen —such a 
school is bound, in my estimation, to be 
more or less of a failure. There is no 
room in this country, and never has been, 
for the class of people who are merely 
gentlemen, and, if I may judge from 
what I have lately seen abroad, the time 
is coming when there will be no room in 
any country for the class of people who are 
merely gentlemen—-for people, in other 
words, who are not fitted to perform some 
definite service for the country or the 
community in which they live. 

In the majority of cases I have found 
that the smaller Negro colleges have been 
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modeled on the schools started in the 
South by the anti-slavery people from the 
North directly after the war. Perhaps 
there were too many institutions. started 
at that time for teaching Greek and Latin, 
considering that the foundation had not 
yet been laid in a good common-school 
system. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that the people who started these 
schools had a somewhat different purpose 
from that for which schools ordinarily 
exist to-day. They believed that it was 
necessary to complete the emancipation 
of the Negro by demonstrating to the 
world that the black man was just as able 
to learn from books as the white man, a 
thing that had been frequently denied 
during the long anti-slavery controversy. 

I think it is safe to say that has now 
been demonstrated. What remains to be 
shown is that the Negro can go as far as 
the white man in using his education, of 
whatever kind it may be, to make himself 
a more useful and valuable member of 
society. Especially is it mecessary to 
convince the Southern white man that 
education, in the case of the colored man, 
is a necessary step in the progress and 
upbuilding, not merely of the Negro but 
of the South. 

It should be remembered in this con- 
nection that there are thousands of 
white men in the South who are perfectly 
friendly to the Negro and would like to 
do something to help him but who have not 
yet been convinced that education has 
actually done the Negro any good. Noth- 
ing will change their minds but an oppor- 
tunity to see results for themselves. 

The reason more progress has not been 
made in this direction is that the schools 
planted in the South by the Northern 
white people have remained — not always 
through their own fault to be sure — in 
a certain sense, alien institutions. They 
have not considered in planning their 
courses of instruction, the actual needs 
either of the Negro or of the South. Not 
infrequently young men and women have 
gotten so out of touch during the time that 
they were int hese schools with the actual 
conditions and needs of the Negro and the 
South that it has taken years before they 
were able to get back to earth and find 





























places where they would be useful and 
happy in some form or other of necessary 
and useful labor. 

Sometimes it has happened that Negro 
college students as a result of the condi- 
tions under which they were taught have 
yielded to the temptation to become mere 
agitators, unwilling and unfit to do any 
kind of useful or constructive work. 
Naturally under such conditions as 
teachers or in any other capacity they 
have not been able to be of much use in 
winning support in the South for Negro 
education. Nevertheless it is in the public 
schools of the South that the masses of the 
Negro people must get their education, 
if they are to get any education at all. 

I have long been of the opinion that 
the persons in charge of the Negro colleges 
do not realize the extent to which it is 
possible to create in every part of the 
South a friendly sentiment toward Negro 
education, provided it can be shown that 
this education has actually benefited and 
helped in some practical way the masses 
of the Negro people with whom the white 
man in the South comes most in contact. 
We should not forget that as a rule in the 
South it is not the educated Negro but 
the masses of the people, the farmers 
laborers, and servants with whom the 
white people come into daily contact. 
If the higher education which is given 
to the few does not in some way directly 
or indirectly reach and help the masses 
very little will be done toward making 
Negro education popular in the South 
or toward securing from the different states 
the means to carry it on. 

On the other hand,. just so soon as the 
Southern white man can see for himself 
the effects of Negro education in the 
better service he receives from the laborer 
on the farm or in the shop; just so soon 
as the white merchant finds that edu- 
cation is giving the Negro not only more 
wants but more money with which to 
satisfy these wants, thus making him a 
better customer; when the white people 
generally discover that Negro education 
lessens crime and disease and makes the 
Negro in every way a better citizen, 
then the white tax-payer will not look 
upon the money spent for Negro educa- 
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tion as a mere sop to the Negro race, or 
perhaps as money entirely thrown away. 

I said something like this some years 
ago to the late Mr. H. H. Rogers and to- 
gether we devised a plan for giving the 
matter a fair test. He proposed that we 
take two or three counties for the purpose 
of the experiment, give them good schools 
and see what would be the result. 

We agreed that it would be of no use 
to build these schools and give them 
outright to the people, but determined 
rather to use a certain amount of money 
to stimulate and encourage the colored 
people in these counties to help themselves. 
The experiment was started first of all, 
in Macon County, Ala., in the fall of 1905. 
Before it was completed Mr. Rogers died 
but members of his family kindly con- 
sented to carry on the work to the end of 
the term that we had agreed upon, that 
is to say, to October, 1910. 

As a result of this work 46 new 
school buildings were erected at an 
average cost of $700 each; school terms 
were lengthened from three and four to 
eight and nine months at an average cost 
to the people themselves of $3,600 per 
year. Altogether about $20,000 were 
raised by the people in the course of this 
five-year period. Similar work on a less 
extensive scale was done in four other 
counties. As a result we now have in 
Macon County a model public school 
system supported in part by the County 
Board of Education, and in part by the 
contributions of the people themselves. 

As soon as we had begun with the help 
of the colored people in the different 
country communities to erect these model 
schools throughout the county, C. J. 
Calloway, who had charge of the experi- 
ment, began advertising in colored papers 
throughout the South that in Macon 
County it was possible for a Negro farmer 
to buy land in small or large tracts near 
eight-months’ schools. Before long the 
Negro farmers not only from adjoining 
counties but from Georgia and the neigh- 
boring states began to make inquiries. 
A good many farmers who were not able 
to buy land but wanted to be near a 
good school began to move into the 
county in order to go to work on the farms. 
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Others who already had property in other 
parts of the South sold out and bought 
land in Macon County. Mr. Calloway 
informs me that during the past five 
years he alone has sold land in this county 
to something like 50 families at a cost 
of $49,740. He sold during the year 
IQIO, 1450 acres at a cost of $21,335. 

I do not think that any of us real- 
ized the full value of this immigration 
into Macon County until the census 
of 1910 revealed the extent to which the 
dislocation of the farming population has 
been going on in other parts of the state. 
The census shows, for example, that a 
majority of the Black Belt counties in 
Alabama instead of increasing have lost 
population during the past ten years. 
It is in the Black Belt counties which have 
no large cities that this decrease has 
taken place. Macon County although 
it has no large cities is an exception, for 
instead of losing population it shows an 
increase of more than ro per cent. 

I think that there are two reasons for 
this. In the first place there is very 
little Negro crime and no mob violence in 
Macon County. The liquor law is en- 
forced and there are few Negroes in 
Macon County who do not codperate 
with the officers of the law in the effort 
to get rid of the criminal element. 

In the second place Macon County is 
provided not only with the schools that 
I have described, but with teachers who 
instruct their pupils in regard to things 
that will help them and their parents 
to improve their homes, their stock, and 
their land, and help them in other ways 
to earn a better living. 

When the facts brought out by the 
census were published in Alabama they 
were the subject of considerable discussion 
among the large planters and in the public 
press generally. In the course of this 
discussion I called attention, in a letter 
to the Montgomery Adveriiser, to the facts 
to which I have referred. 

In commenting upon this letter the 
editor of the Advertiser said: 


The State of Alabama makes liberal appro- 
priations for education and it is part of the 
evstem for the benefit to reach both white and 
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black children. It must be admitted that there 
are many difficulties in properly spending 
the money and properly utilizing, which will 
take time and the legislature to correct. The 
matter complained of in the Washington 
Letter could be easily remedied by the various 
county superintendents and it is their duty 
to see the causes for such complaint are 
speedily removed. Negro fathers and 
mothers have shown intense interest in the 
education of their children and if they cannot 
secure what they want at present residences 
they will as soon as possible seek it elsewhere. 
We commend Booker Washington’s letter 
on this subject to the careful consideration 
of all school officials and to all citizens of 
Alabama. 


The value of the experiment made in 
Macon County is in my opinion less in 
the actual good that has been done to the 
26,000 people, white and black, who live 
there, than it is in the showing by actual 
experiment what a proper system of 
Negro education can do in a country dis- 
trict toward solving the racial problem. 

We have no race problem in Macon 
County; there is no friction between the 
races; agriculture is improving; the 
county is growing in wealth. In talking 
with the sheriff recently he told me that 
there is so little crime in this county that 
he scarcely finds enough to keep him busy. 
Furthermore, I think I am _ perfectly 
safe in saying that the white people in this 
county are convinced that Negro educa- 
tion pays. 

What is true of Macon County may, 
in my opinion, be true of every other 
county in the South. Much will be 
accomplished in bringing ‘this about if 
those schools which are principally en- 
gaged in preparing teachers should turn 
about and face in the direction of the 
South where their work lies. My own 
experience convinces me that the easiest 
way to get money for any good work is 
to show that you are willing and able to 
perform the work for which the money is 
given. The best illustration of this is, 
perhaps, the success, in spite of difficulties 
and with almost no outside aid, of the 
best of the Negro medical Colleges. These 
colleges, although very largely dependent 
upon the fees of their students for support, 
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have been successful because they have 
prepared their students for a kind of 
service for which there was a real need. 

What convinces me that the same sort 
of effort outside of Macon County will 
meet with the same success is that it has 
in fact met with the same success in the 
case of Hampton and some other schools 
that are doing a somewhat similar work. 
On ‘‘the educational campaigns” which 
I have made from time to time through 
the different Southern states, I have been 
continually surprised and impressed at 
the interest taken by the better class of 
white people in the work that I was trying 
to do. Everywhere in the course of 
these trips I have met with a cordial, even 
an enthusiastic reception not only from 
the colored people but from the white 
people as well. 

For example during my trip through 
North Carolina in November of 1910, 
not only were the suggestions I tried 
to make for the betterment of the schools 
and for the improvement of racial relations 
frequently discussed and favorably com- 
mented upon in the daily newspapers but, 
after my return I received a number of 
letters and endorsements from distin- 
guished white men in different parts of 
the state who had heard what I had had to 
say. 

One of the most encouraging letters 
which I received was from Mr. Charles L. 
Coon, Superintendent of Schools at Wil- 
son, N. C., who had been a warm friend 
and defender of Negro education. Among 
other things he said in this letter: 


The Negro school will get better each year. 
It is not doing near all it ought to do, but we 
are moving forward. There will be slight 
opposition from now on. I am more than 
ever convinced that white people will believe 
in and stand for the education of the Negro 
children if the matter is put to them in the 


right shape. Our Negro school has more 
colored than white opposition. In fact, 
the last white man in town . was 


converted by you. 


I was asked the other day by a gentle- 
man who has long been interested in the 
welfare of the colored people, what I 
thought the Negro needed most after 
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nearly fifty years of freedom. I promptly 
answered him that the Negro needed now 
what he needed fifty years ago, namely, 
education. If I had attempted to be more 
specific I might have added that what 
Negro education needed most was not 
so much more schools or different kinds 
of schools as an educational policy and a 
school system. 

In the last analysis, the work of build- 
ing up such a school system as I have 
suggested must fall upon the industrial 
normal schools and colleges which pre- 
pare the teacher, because it is the success 
or failure of the teacher which determines 
the success of the school. In order to 
make a beginning in the direction which 
I have indicated, the different schools 
and colleges will have to spend much less 
time in the future than they have in the 
past in quarreling over the kind of edu- 
cation the Negro ought to have and 
devote more time and attention to giving 
him some kind of education. 

In order to accomplish this, it will be 
necessary for these schools to obtain very 
much larger sums of money for education 
than they are now getting. I believe, 
however, if the different schools will, 
as Supertindent Coon says, put the matter 
to the people in the North and the people 
in the South “in the right shape,” it will 
be possible to get much larger sums from 
every source. I believe the state govern- 
ments in the South are going to see to it 
that the Negro public schools get a much 
fairer share of the money raised for edu- 
cation in the future than they have in 
the past. At the same time I feel that 
very few people realize the extent to 
which the colored people are willing and 
able and, in fact, are now paying for their 
own education. The higher and normal 
schools can greatly aid the Negro people 
in raising among themselves the money 
necessary to build up the educational 
system of the South if they will prepare 
their teachers to give the masses of the 
people the kind of education which will 
help them to increase their earnings in- 
stead of giving them the kind of education 
that makes them discontented and un- 
happy and does not give them the courage 
or disposition to help themselves. 
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In spite of all imperfections, in con- 
clusion, let me say of the Negro schools 
as they exist in the South to-day: in 
spite of all the mistakes and misunder- 
standings I believe that the Negro people 
in their struggle to get on their feet in- 
tellectually and find the kind of education 
that would fit their needs, have done much 
to give the world a broader and more 
generous conception of what education 
is and should be than it had before. 

Education, in order to do for the Negro 
the thing he most needed, has had to do 
more and different things than it was 
considered possible and fitting for a school 
to undertake before the problem of edu- 
cating a newly enfranchised people arose. 
It has done this by bringing education 
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into contact with men and women in 
their homes and in their daily work. 

The importance of the scheme of edu- 
cation which has been worked out, par- 
ticularly in industrial schools, is not 
confined to America or to the Negro race. 
Wherever in Europe, in Africa, in Asia, 
or elsewhere great masses are coming 
for the first time in contact with and under 
the influence of a higher civilization, the 
methods of industrial education that have 
been worked out in the South by, with, and 
through the Negro schools are steadily 
gaining recognition and importance. 

It seems to me that this is a fact that 
should not only make the Negro proud 
of his past, brief as it has been but, at 
the same time, hopeful of the future. 


MEDICAL COLLEGES 


THE DUTY OF THE STATE TO SUPPRESS BAD ONES AND TO SUPPORT GOOD ONES 


BY 
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returned to-day to see what had hap- 

pened to the infant republic which 
he left a century ago, his amazement would 
be co-extensive with his range of observa- 
tion. Two millions of people thinly scat- 
tered along the Atlantic seaboard have 
expanded to ninety millions stretching 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. The 
city of Chicago now contains more in- 
habitants than the entire country then 
held. All the adjuncts to living, such as 
housing, food, clothing, transportation, 
have been revolutionized several times 
in the interval; and, unless the supposed 
re-visit takes place very soon, transporta- 
tion at least will have undergone still 
another transformation in the substitu- 
tion of aerial passage for the Twentieth 
Century Limited. 


[ ONE of the Fathers of the Republic 


I suspect, however, that all this material 
change would astonish the returned Father 
less than the expansion in governmental 
function which it has entailed. The 
founders of our government were legislat- 
ing for a simple society, mainly agricultural 
in activity. For such a social and 
economic organization a modest: govern- 
ment of limited range amply sufficed. 
Science and trade were rudimentary in 
character; the Government had no partic- 
ular responsibility in regard to either, 
because both were so simple in form that 
no serious difficulty or abuse arose in 
connection with either, and neither was 
sufficiently developed to be capable of 
rendering any greater service to society 
than it would render if let alone. 

But the development of applied science 
has tremendously augmented man’s power 
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both to assist and to injure his fellow man. 
It has been, on the whole probably a 
beneficent development; that is, more 
good than harm has resulted. But it 
is undeniable that unscrupulous and ignor- 
ant men have been put into the position 
of exploiting for their own profit large 
masses of their fellow human beings. In 
order to avoid the dangers, in order to 
realize for the general welfare the largest 
possible measure of the potential benefits 
involved in scientific progress, the Govern- 
ment has had enormously to enlarge its 
range of activity and interest. We needed 
no Interstate Commerce Commission when 
we had no railroads; but steam and 
electricity and steel, in creating the rail- 
road with its vast possibilities of good, 
have also given rise to the unscrupulous 
magnate seeking to divert to himself 
the entire advantage; to keep this blessing 
from becoming in no slight measure a 
curse, a large extension of governmental 
power was required. 

Again, we needed no pure food laws in 
an age when the adjacent farm and market 
garden provided the eggs and ham and 
potatoes upon which the entire people 
subsisted; but, when chemistry and its 
allied sciences, in making possible the 
preparation and preservation of cheaper 
and more nutritious foods, also made 
just as possible adulteration and humbug 
and fraud, the sole authority which was 
in a position to look out for the general 
welfare had to extend its protective con- 
cern so as to cut off the bad without 
checking the good. Finally, in a day when 
the practice of medicine consisted in the 
administration of a few simples, the 
Government had no - definite function, 
because no great advantage was in any 
event procurable and no great damage 
menaced. But now that scientific develop- 
ment in preventive medicine, in clinical 
medicine, and in surgery offers at once a 
tremendous possibility of positive good 
and an equally tremendous possibility 
of positive harm, the function of the 
Government must once more undergo 
precisely the same sort of extension that 
I have already pointed out in other 
regions. 

The argument for an effective control 
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of medical education by the state in the 
interest of the people alone rests upon 
these general considerations which touch 
our entire national development. Life 
has become immeasurably more complex. 
New forces and new resources have been 
discovered. They are equally potent to 
help or to hurt. Are we to be indifferent 
whether they help or hurt? There is as- 
suredly only one answer; it is the answer 
that is given by a thousand efforts now 
making, both by governments and by vol- 
untary activity outside governments, to 
the end that as much good as possible 
may be realized for society out of the 
augmented powers which scientific progress 
has conferred upon mankind. 

Our experience proves decisively that 
no interest takes in reference to itself 
precisely the point of view of the general 
public which is most concerned. The - 
railroads and the manufacturers of food 
have conferred inestimable benefits upon 
the public; but in general they have 
thought of themselves first, and the 
more unscrupulous are likely enough not 
to think of any one else at all. Assuredly 
no one familiar with the history of medical 
education in the past will contend that 
its conduct has been an exception to this 
generalization. And, though the general 
level of medical education has risen, 
precisely as general railroad ethics have 
improved, neither is as yet conceived 
from within in strict subordination to 
the public need and the public good. 

But the state has a right as well as a 
duty. It gives the medical school valu- 
able privileges: shall it have only a 
perfunctory opportunity to see to it 
that those privileges are actually made 
to serve their alleged purposes? The 
medical school in most cases asks the 
state to furnish it the most important 
part of its outfit— namely, its clinics. 
The state does it; for in one form or 
another, most of our medical schools 
exist clinically on sufferance; they rely 
on state or municipal hospitals for such 
clinical teaching as they offer. The 
state has, therefore, the right to inquire 
in return as to the use to which these 
opportunities are put. But more than 
that: the medical school asks the state 
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to guarantee its product by conceding 
to the school the power to stamp every 
graduate as one learned in medicine. 
That is what it means when the state 
charters colleges with power to confer 
degrees. Accordingly, the doctor’s de- 
gree originally carried with it the right 
to practise, just as it does in Great Britain 
to-day. This power, generously bestowed, 
was so frightfully abused that the states 
were compelled to deprive the degree 
of part of its value. They did it by 
creating examining boards which stepped 
between the graduates and the public. 
In that form the state exercised its un- 
doubted right to ascertain how con- 
scientious and effective was the use to 
which the medical schools were putting 
the privileges loaned to them. 

The Government, then, as alone repre- 
senting the hygienic and sanitary interest 
of the people and as alone in position to 
make that point of view effective and 
controlling, has very properly instituted 
state boards. The principle upon which 


this step was based is no longer even 
impugned. But much remains to be 
done before this control becomes entirely 
wise and really effective for the purpose 
for which the state boards were designed. 
They must in the first place be divorced 


from state politics. It is futile to sup- 
pose that a state board will be honest, 
impartial, or educationally intelligent if 
it is, either openly or secretly, part of a 
political machine. No improvement of 
law, no increase of power will avail, if 
politics is permitted to dictate the appoint- 
ment of either the members or the exe- 
cutive officer of the state board. Nor 
will a state board politically appointed 
ever deal effectively with the medical 
schools within its jurisdiction, no matter 
what its legal powers. A good board 
with a bad law can clean up any city, 
because it has in the right to examine 
the power to destroy; a political board 
with a model law will accomplish no more 
than public opinion absolutely drives 
it to do. Assuming, however, that the 
boards are constituted of disinterested 
and representative physicians, their de- 
velopment will proceed toward the follow- 
ing points: they will require more liberal 
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support; they should require summary 
power to close educational nuisances; 
their composition must be so altered that 
teachers may be eligible to appointment 
upon them; they should be given power 
to compel the registration of medical 
students with their actual credentials 
prior to the beginning of medical study; 
they must be authorized to conduct 
practical examinations; and, finally, only 
one board should exist in each state, to 
the end that whatever a man’s thera- 
peutic creed, the fundamental training in 
anatomy, physiology, pathology, etc., held 
to be the minimum in one case, should 
be exacted of all. With these powers 
it is unnecessary —as it would also be 
unwise — for the state boards to endeavor 
rigidly to prescribe the details of the 
medical course. Medicine is an imperfect 
and a growing art; teachers, like investi- 
gators, need elbow room, if their instruc- 
tion is to improve. Registration of students 
with credentials of a definite kind at the 
beginning, a minimum course of four 
years dating from unconditioned regis- 
tration, and at the end an examination, 
in part practical, in the devising of which 
the best available teachers take part — 
these measures will effectually safeguard 
the public; and anything that happens 
to medical schools in consequence of 
their enforcement will be most philosophi- 
cally borne by a grateful people. 

Thus far the state has neither done its 
full duty nor exercised its indisputable 
rights. It has proceeded very cautiously 
indeed, so as to inflict as little loss as 
possible on medical schools considered 
as properties whether _ educational 
properties or investment properties is 
just now immaterial. In so proceeding, 
the state governments have preferred 
the interests of the few to the interests of 
the many. They have permitted notably 
weak, bad, and superfluous schools to 
continue the production of unnecessary 
and poorly trained doctors, on the 
theory that if the people are only patient 
— patients, I should say — the schools 
will somehow improve, will somehow 
get the money and the men needed to 
render them adequate. 

This is the baseless fabric of a dream. 
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More than two-thirds of the medical schools 
of the United States and Canada are as 
schools utterly hopeless. They have no 
future. Nothing can, and nothing will, 
ever be done substantially to improve 
or to change them. For this reason it 
seems to me an error to allow the improve- 
ment of medical education to wait upon 
the action of the medical schools them- 
selves. Undoubtedly a small minority 
of schools will really improve themselves; 
they have already done so and are con- 
tinuing their efforts. But while such 
improvement elevates the top and even 
in some measure affects other schools, 
it affects the bottom in little except 
appearances. For instance, the school 
curriculum is everywhere four years; 
certain laboratory motions must every- 
where be gone through with. Contrasted 


with the two-year curriculum of twenty- 


five years ago and the undisguised ab- 
sence of laboratory work, this looks like 
an improvement. But is it? To no in- 
considerable extent the improvement is 
only apparent, for the bottom in medical 
education is nearly as low as it ever was. 


Only a few days ago I was told of a Southern 
doctor who, having purchased a brand-new 
microscope, took a relative to one side con- 
fidentially, with the words: ‘“‘Won’t you 


please show me how to focusit?”’ In the 
course of my investigations I visited a 
certain school in New York City, the dean 
of which showed me in a few minutes 
his entire plant. After the inspection 
he invited me to sit down and chat. 
“Now,” he said, ‘‘is there anything that 
you haven’t seen that you would like to 
see?” Though I had plenty of time, I 
didn’t have time enough to answer that 
question fully. So I replied quite at 
random, “‘I haven’t seen your physiologi- 
cal laboratory.” ‘‘That’s right,” he 
answered, ‘‘you haven’t. I'll send for 
it,’ — and calling a girl from an adjoining 
room, he bade her bring the physiological 
outfit to us. She did. I heard her trip 
lightly up the stairs and just as lightly 
down: she brought the dean a little 
black box about the size of a safety razor, 
which was the movable physiological 
laboratory. There are many schools with 
laboratories weighing more and _ there- 
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fore not so easily portable, which are not 
essentially better. 

Are these schools to be allowed to en- 
dure in the hope that they will better 
themselves? As long as they have a 
deciding vote on this point, self-interest 
and a lack of intelligence will combine 
to make them fight every positive advance; 
or, when a positive advance has been 
made, they will rob it of its proper signifi- 
cance by perfunctory or nominal compli- 
ance. They will make their curriculum 
four years, instead of two or three; but 
lengthening the time doesn’t better the 
teaching; they will buy a small labora- 
tory outfit and they may even employ a 
peripatetic instructor to give courses; 
but the real quality of the school will 
not be transformed thereby. Meanwhile, 
if improvement is to come from within, 
if the schools are to say just how rapidly 
or how far improvement is to go and how 
genuine it is to be, a majority of our 
existing schools will block the wheels 
as completely as they dare. I venture 
to maintain that the school and _pro- 
fessional point of view must therefore 
be superseded by the public welfare point 
of view; that the state, representing the 
general public and fully competent to 
ascertain what sort of medical education 
is feasible and necessary, should, without 
temporizing or delay, proceed to give that 
point of view effect by granting adequate 
powers to the state boards, and by appoint- 
ing to them men in complete sympathy 
with its purposes. Improvement may 
then continue to come from within, in 
the case of schools with vitality enough 
to grow; but parasitic institutions would 
be rooted out without remorse. 

The state is, then, as I view it, in duty 
bound to participate with increased vigor 
and intelligence in the work of modernizing 
our medical schools; but if it is indeed 
the right and duty of the state effectually 
to control medical education, it is by the 
same token its duty properly to support 
medical education. The best paying in- 
vestment that the state can make is a good 
doctor; for every competent physician 
reduces the size and the cost of poor- 
houses, hospitals, orphan asylums, and 
at least postpones the filling up of ceme- 
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teries. In the same way, the state pays 
dearly for every poorly trained doctor, since 
it bears the increased economic waste con- 
sequent upon the preventable incapacity of 
the wage earner, his wife, or his children. 
If, then, a well trained medical pro- 
fession is somewhat more important than 
a good police force or a modern battle 
fleet, the state must not only suppress 
bad schools —it must assist good ones. 
It has various ways of so doing. Where 
the state university has deliberately under- 
taken to engage in medical education, 
its medical department ought to be liber- 
ally supported; as yet perhaps none of 
the states have done their duty in this 
respect. Where the function is left to 
endowed institutions, because there is 
no state university or because the state 
university is badly situated or because the 
endowed schools were on the ground first 
and are handling the matter effectively, the 
state and the municipality should reduce 
their burden by giving them free and full 
use of the public hospital wards. Only a 
wasteful and unenlightened public policy 
forces the medical school to support a sepa- 
rate hospital in order to procure clinical 
material under endurable conditions. 
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The city of Toronto has already agreed to 
place its projected municipal hospital in 
effective connection with the University of 
Toronto; and a similar relationship bids fair 
to work out in Cincinnati. The elimina- 
tion of needless competing schools and the 
improvement of the tone of the practising 
profession will make it possible to bring 
about the same situation elsewhere. The 
school to which such privileges are given 
at all must of course be a high grade 
institution; it must be in position to 
employ competent teachers not only in 
the laboratories but in the clinics; it 
must show its sincerity and its competency 
by appointing to its professorships — clini- 
cal as well as laboratory —real teachers, 
not merely certain prominent or influential 
local physicians, whose personal interests 
are advanced by school hospital connec- 
tions. Only if the school does this is it 
entitled to any privilege or consideration 
at all; but if it does, a wise municipality, 
a wise state will give unobstructed access 
to its hospitals and asylums. - The state 
that has the right and duty to control 
medical education will thus have completed 
its responsibility by effectively support- 
ing it. 


WHY EXPRESS RATES MUST 
COME DOWN 


THE PUBLIC PAYS ABOUT $60,000,000 A YEAR MORE THAN REASONABLE CHARGES 
— THE RAILROADS GET MOST OF THIS EXCESS PROFIT — HOW ENGLISH 
RAILWAYS HANDLE PARCELS 


BY 


L. mm. 


the United States is one of the 
burning political, economic, and 
commercial issues of the day. The people 
are asked to believe, and do believe, that 
the express companies, great and small, 
have been gouging the public for years, 


A tie Uri about express rates in 


KEYS 


and that they have been protected in the 
process by the United States Government. 

Sane and forceful writers declare that 
a parcels post, an established institution 
in forty-three other countries, is denied 
to the people of the United States because 
every effort to put it through Congress 
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has been blocked by the machinations of 
politicians representing the vested express 
interests of the country. New York’s 
former Senators, Platt and Depew, were, 
respectively, President of the United 


States Express Company and Chairman 


of the Board of the New York Central 
Railroad, the biggest and most influential 
stockholder of the American Express Com- 
pany. Both were strong opponents of 
the parcels post. 

In a_ brief dated November, 1910, 
209 mercantile associations, representing 
the business communities of that many 
cities, joined in a petition to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to investi- 
gate the express companies, charging, in 
the general preamble to the petition, that: 


Said merchants have suffered for many 
years past, and now suffer, from unjust and 
unreasonable charges, classifications, regula- 
tions, and practices of each of and all of the 
express companies doing interstate business 
ascommon carriers within the United States, 


_. All over the United States, for years 
back, the time and labor of the various 
railroad commissions and warehouse com- 
missions have been taken up, more or less, 
with disputes about excessive express 
charges. Here and there sweeping re- 
ductions have been ordered, as in the New 
Hampshire resolution of May 11, 1909; 
and in most cases such rulings have been 
carried to the courts by the express com- 
panies. Everywhere, the people charge 
that the carriers are guilty of discrimina- 
tions, unjust charges, and unreasonable 
classifications. 

These charges have been in the air for 
many years. More than two decades 
ago the first mutterings of discontent 
began, and they have been growing more 
insistent and more ominous ever since. 
Nothing much, however, has been done 
on the constructive side. The express 
companies, so far from listening to the 
clamor of the people, have gone on tight- 
ening the coils. The railroads, instead 
of refusing to make new contracts with 
the express companies to help them in 
their business, have sought most eagerly 
for express alliances; and they have always 
welcomed the raising of express rates, 
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because the higher the express rate the - 
larger the railroad’s share of it. 

The political echoes of the public con- 
fusion have been, to date, inconsequential. 
Mr. Taft in a recent message went on 
record for a partial parcels post, a small 
extension of the government service to 
the delivery of parcels not to exceed 11 
pounds, on rural free delivery routes. 
A Postmaster-General or two has raised 
a voice to say that maybe the Government 
could make money by a parcels post, and 
that the people needit. There it has stop- 
ped. There it stands to-day. The anger 
of the people has, as yet, boiled no poli- 
tical kettles. 

In the midst of all the clamor, the 
rattling of dead bones, the fervid recitals 
of supernatural express company profits 
in years gone by, the loose and unscientific 
talk about what England and Germany 
do with their parcel business, it is perhaps 
worth while to focus the facts of the case, 
and consider them as facts, a basis for 
future action, rather than ammunition for 
a campaign of destruction. 

Let us figure on a real substitute for 
the express company service of to-day. 
Suppose one take, as a measure of the 
task to be done, the carrying of all parcels 
under 100 pounds in weight that are moved 
now by express. Packages of more than 
100 pounds move only as an exception 
and the payment made for such service 
is a special payment. It does not matter. 
Three quarters of the express business 
of the country, measured by weight, is 
in packages of 100 pounds or less. Tuis 
is the problem that concerns the people. 

How much, then, of this business do 
the express companies carry in a year, how 
far do they carry it, and how much do 
they make out of it? Without answers 
to these questions, it is hard to form any 
conclusion as to whether or not they over- 
charge. The mere fact that they make a 
great deal of money is not prima facie evi- 
dence of guilt. 

The best answer to these primary 
questions — and it is not actually definite 
— is a report made by the express com- 
panies to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission under the order of July 1, 1908, 
which demanded a statement made in a 
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uniform method. Two partial reports 
of former dates are useless, because no- 
body knows how they were made up, 
each company using the form that pleased 
it best. Needless ‘to remark,. the form 
chosen: was the one that conveyed least 
definite information. 

The new report covers in detail three 
months chosen by the Commission, April, 
August, and December, 1909, representing 
spring, summer, and autumn. They are 
fairly typical. From it the following 
table is made. 


THE EXPRESS BUSINESS IN THE U. S. 
Pieces of 100 pounds and under 


Number of such pieces, full year 270,000,000 
Total weight, age 6,900,000,000 
Average weight, oo 
figure) . . : 25 
Average revenue per Ib.in cents 
(approximately) . 45 
Average distance (estimated) 
ae 200 


The average haul is estimated because 
the statement made to the Commission 
omits it. Express people as a rule decline 
o “guess” at the average haul, because 
it is a very involved matter. There are 
half a dozen different kinds of rates, 
graduated, merchandise, general, special, 
Section A, Section D, Section E, and a 
few more. Therefore, they say, average 
revenues are no guide to average dis- 
tance. All of this is very true, but it 
does not prevent an estimate that will 
be accurate enough for all practical pur- 
poses. 

The present estimate is based on 
‘‘ graduated ” charges, for the simple reason 
that the great bulk of the package express 
moves under these rates. It is found, 
by consulting the ‘‘graduated”’ scale of 
prices, that a 25 pound parcel, for which 
a charge of 45 cents is made, is carried 
under a “‘base-rate” of 75 cents per 100 
pounds. This charge covers distances 
averaging about 200 miles. 

Here, then, is the answer to the vital 
questions. Any solution of the difficulty 


with which the country is wrestling must 
provide the means to carry 270,000,000 
parcels of an average weight of 25 pounds 
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an average distance of 200 miles at a 
cost of less than 45 cents. 

Can it be done? The express companies 
say thatit cannot. The people say that it 
can. Let us look into it as well as we may, 
using the spectacles of logic and the 
magnifying glass of facts culled from cold 
records. 

It is well to start with the price — 45 
cents. Who gets it? Roughly, it is 
divided into two parts, the railroad 
getting one half and the express company 
getting the other half. That gives the 
express company 22.5 cents for collecting 
and distributing the parcel; and the rail- 
road a similar amount for carrying it 
from terminal to terminal. 

In order to see just what the payment 
to the railroad means, reduce it to the 
ordinary formula of ‘‘rate per ton per 
mile.”’ It amounts to $18 per ton for the 
200 mile haul. That is 9 cents per ton 
per mile. 

There is money in that. It is the habit 
of the railroad men of this country to 
boast that they give transportation at 
the lowest rates in the world. They do 
not — any way that it can be figured — 
but here is railroad transportation in 
package freight for which the American 
railroads get, not the lowest, but about 
the highest railroad rate paid in any settled 
and developed country in the world. 

Recently we have seen the country 
torn up over a proposal to raise the first 
class freight rates on the railroads. It 
was proposed, for instance, to raise the 
first class rate between New York and 
Chicago from 75 cents to 90 cents per 
roo pounds. That means from $15 to $18 
a ton. It also means from 1.5 cents per 
ton per mile to 1.8 cents. And the shippers 
were up in arms, so to speak, and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission refused to 
allow the increase. 

Compare the package freight rate of 
1.8 cents to which the railroads aspired 
to raise their New York-Chicago tarifis 
with the rate of 9 cents which they get 
under the agreement with the express 
companies. Is it any wonder that the 
railroads have ‘“‘tolerated”’ the express 
companies? 

Some years ago, when I was studying 
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the express companies as well as I could 
at that time, I called them “parasites.” 
A wise old railroad man set me right. 

“Young man,” he said, “if you wiped 
them out right now what we could get 
from the people for the work they do would 
not be much over a quarter of what we 
get from the express companies now for 
the work we do for them. They get 
as much as we do, but that is none of my 
business. Maybe they earn it as well as 
we do.” 

So much for the railroad share of that 
“average”? 45 .cent express rate. You 
can cut that down to 2 cents a ton a mile 
and the railroad would still make good, 
substantial money out of it — and I say 
this fully aware that a freight car and an 
express car are different and that they are 
run on different schedules, etc. A rate of 
2 cents a ton mile would make the rail- 
road charge 5 cents instead of 22.5. That 
leaves 17.5 cents out of your 45 cents. It 
is really excess railroad profit over and 
above reasonable rates. 

Now let us turn to the express company’s 
share of the rate and see what might be 
done there by the introduction of business 
common sense. The express company 
gets approximately 22.5 cents out of that 
average 45 cents that you pay. What 
does it do for it? 

It collects your packages, delivers them 
to the railroad, assumes the risk of damage 
or loss, takes them from the railroad at 
the other terminus, and delivers them to 
the consignee. It does not buy or main- 
tain express cars on the railroad. That 
is part of the regular train service, owned 
and operated by the railroad. 

It maintains, where the traffic justifies 
it, wagons, trucks, and men to collect and 
deliver parcels. It does not need to main- 
tain them where they do not pay except in 
rare instances. Small, individual ship- 
ments, as a rule, are taken to the offices by 
the shipper. In places where the bulk of 
the business does not justify a wagon, the 
company merely notifies the consignee 
that there is a parcel for him. There 
need be little waste of facilities. In 
point of fact, there is very little such waste. 
Express service competition is based upon 
the theory that it ought to be just good 
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enough to get the business and that it need 
be no better. 

An estimate of the real cost of such 
collection and delivering is little better 
than a guess. I asked the head of a ship- 
ping department in a big New York store 
to estimate the cost of delivering packages 
from his store to the four corners of Man- 
hattan. He thought a minute and said 
“‘three cents.” I asked him how he got 
the figure, and he answered, ‘‘intuition.”’ 
Trying to analyze it, he said that it was 
based on the theory that every wagon that 
went out was carrying its full capacity 
on two trips a day over a stated beat. 

If one were to accept the express com- 
pany figures as a criterion, he would find 
that the actual reported ‘‘operating ex- 
penses,”’ leaving nothing at all for profit, 
show a cost of 9.2 cents for each collec- 
tion and delivery, a total of 18.4 cents out 
of the 22.5 cents received. This isan 
aggregate for all the companies. It would, 
however, be much more convincing were 
it not for the fact that in some cases the 
“operating expense” is far lower than in 
others. The Great Northern Express 
Company, for instance, earns $1,252,940 
per year, and only spends $592,361 in 
expenses. The Adams Express Company, 
on the other hand, has to spend $12,079,000 
in expenses to earn $13,921,000. Yet 
their railroad contracts are about the 
same. 

Taking the express company figures, 
the actual profit of the business shows 
about 22 per cent. earned on the total 
expenses. In other words, the express 
companies get back $1.22 for each $1 
paid for all expenses, including everything 
from the president’s salary down to the 
horses’s shoes. On the face of it, that is 
not a bad looking showing. It beats the 
electrical manufacturing industry, but 
it is not in the same category as a high- 
class saloon. There are plenty of busi- 
nesses that make a larger percentage on 
the expense account, but there are also 
lots that make less. 

It is, perhaps, enough commentary to 
note that in the year 1909 the companies 
managed to pay dividends of $4,326,000 on 
a total capital of $53,350,000, and to put 
$11,017,000 into surplus into the bargain. 
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To make this more striking, it is well 
to quote from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission report, which is supposed to 
be an. unbiased analysis of the situation. 
Commenting upon the combined inven- 
tories and balance sheets of the companies 
this report says: 


The total investment as shown by the value 
of real property and equipment is but 25 per 
cent. of the capital liability of the companies 
as represented by the capital stock and 
funded debt. It is evident that the amount 
of capital stock of these companies bears no 
relation to the amount invested for the con- 
duct of the express business. 

The balance sheet statement shows very 
clearly that it is through the profits of the 
business that the large assets have been accu- 
mulated, and it may be safely asserted that 
the original investment in this business as a 
whole was relatively insignificant. The ex- 
press business is perhaps the best illustration 
which the country affords of the accumulation 
of considerable assets out of revenues. 


The 
so politely by the 
$186,221,380. 

Suppose, merely for illustration, that 
it be considered fair to allow 8 per cent. 
as a reasonable return on the $53,000,000 
of stock now outstanding, nearly all of 
which is pure water, and to cut off the rest 
of the revenue of 1909 to be returned to 
the shippers. It would amount to the 
elimination of the $11,017,000 which was 
carried over to swell the enormous surplus 
in 1909. It would come to 3.5 cents on 
your average payment of 45 cents for your 
every day parcel. 

Let us sum up the result, unsatisfactory 
and incomplete as it is, and see what 
looks like reducible cost in this 45 cents. 


‘‘considerable assets’’ referred to 
Commission are 


POSSIBLE SAVINGS IN EXPRESS RATES 





Cents Cents 
Cost of average parcel av seal 
distance: . 45.00 
Excess in R. R. charge over 
highest class freight rate 17.50 
Express company “surplus” . 3.50 
Total excess i 21.00 
Reasonable charge . 24.00 


By such a reduction of express company 
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charges the people of the country would 
save about $60,000,000 a. year. It would 
still leave the railroads a good margin of 
profits in the transportation end of the 
business, and, according to their own 
figures, it would still enable the express 
companies to pay 8 per cent. dividends 
on their capital stock. It would, however, 
prevent the piling up of enormous sur- 
pluses as in the past. 

Nearly everybody, looking at these 
figures and thinking about them, will 
have in mind some local express rate, 
which he considers exorbitant. As a 
matter of fact, the long-haul express 
rates are padded more than the short- 
haul rates, and the longer the haul the more 
the padding. The “‘average,”’ used above, 
combines both. In a general reduction 
of express rates, I think that justice would 
almost certainly tend toward the reduc- 
tion of the long-haul rates far more 
sweepingly than the short. The facts 
in this connection are well illustrated in 
the following little table, taken from the 
“‘proceedings of the Merchants. Associa- 
tion of New York:”’ 


RATES FOR PACKAGES WEIGHING 100 POUNDS 

















RAILROAD | EXPRESS COM- 

’ — TOTAL GETS FOR |PANY GETS FOR 

FROM NEW YORE TO | QarGE | TRANSPOR- | COLLECTION 

TATION | AND DELIVERY 
Yonkers,N.Y. . . .| $ «so $o. 2385 $o. 2615 
Albany, Ma. = 5c .60 0.2862 0.3138 
Utica, oe Seale 1.00 0.4770 0.5230 
Buffalo: N. Y. 1.25 0.5063 0.6537 
Cleveland, O. 1.75 0.8348 0.9152 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 2.25 1.0933 1.1567 
Danville, Ill. 2.75 1.3118 1.4382 
Jacksonville, I. 3-25 1.5503 1.6007 
Galesburg, Ill. . 3.50 1.6605 1.8305 
Quincy, il yt ae 3.7§ 1.7888 1.9612 
St. Joseph, Mo. . . 4.50 2.1465 2.3535 
Lincoln, Nebr. . . . 5.00 2.3850 2.6150 
Denver, Colo. . . - 8.50 4.0545 4.4455 
Salt Lake City, Utah . 10.50 5.0085 5.4015 
Sacramento, Cal —* 14.50 6.9165 7.5835 
San Francisco, Cal. [— 5 6.9165 7.5835 





It is perfectly obvious, of course, that 
the remuneration paid the railroad should 
increase sharply in proportion to the dis- 
tance the parcel is carried. The express 
company, however, merely collects and 
delivers the parcel. Why, one may well 


ask, should the same express company 
get 26 cents for collecting and delivering 
a parcel in New York and Yonkers, and 
52 cents for the same service in New York 
and Buffalo—and $7.58 cents for the same 
service in New York and San Francisco? 
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Of course, between New York and San 
Francisco the parcel may have to be handled 
at Chicago. Again, the risk of loss and 
damage expands in a long haul, but this 
isa very smallitem. Actually, the collect- 
ing and distributing service is almost 
identical in the two cases. 

Clearly, the tendency toward the re- 
duction of cost of express service, if it is 
carried out fairly, will distribute most of 
the reduction where it belongs, namely 
on the long-haul business. The one ob- 
vious thing that comes out of such a table 
as the above is that it is time somebody 
looked into express rates. There is noth- 
ing more ridiculous in our whole transpor- 
tation system than this arrangement 
between the railroads and the express com- 
panies, unless it be the Pullman service. 

That there is profit in the short-haul 
business also— considerable profit — is 
not very hard to demonstrate. Let 
us draw a circle 60 miles in diameter, with 
the city hall of New York, of Chicago, of 
St. Louis, or of any other great urban 
grouping as a centre. What does your 
service within that circle cost you, you 
who dwell within it? Send a parcel 
weighing ten ‘pounds from Manhattan to 
New Rochelle, for instance. It will cost 
you 30 cents. Use your own illustration, 
according to the town in which you live. 

Now, out of London, England, there 
radiates a system known as the London 
& Southwestern Railway. It is a sub- 
urban system, in a large way. Like all 
other English railways it bids for parcel 
traffic at rates based on these figures: 


PARCEL RATES OUT OF LONDON 


Up to 
Between 30 and 50 


30 miles 
“cc 


.5 cents per lb. 
ect “cc iti 
—”" a ~ . 


“ec ce 


Between all stations on the London 
& Southwestern and points in Scotland 
the rate is two and a half cents per pound. 

In London, the company maintains a 
great many stations at which parcels may 
be delivered. Cards are supplied to house- 
holders for display in windows asking 
delivery wagons to call. Parcels so taken 
up are carried on passenger trains, and 
delivered within a radius of one mile from 
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any railroad depot on the London & 
Southwestern. On food and food products 
the rates are much lower. If carried on 
freight trains the rates are lower still. 

Similar service is rendered by every 
English railway out of and into every 
English town. In Germany, similar ser- 
vice is rendered at rates correspondingly 
lower than our rates for similar service, 
either express or freight. He would be 
a bold critic who would say that the rail- 
roads rendering this service do it at a loss. 
Yet the average distribution cost on par- 
cels out of any English city or out of any 
German city is less than half as much as 
we pay to our express companies. 

The upshot of it is that we are going to 
get lower rates. In all probability, we 
shall have a parcels post in time; but the 
parcels post will not go very far to solve 
our problems. It will help, and that is 
all one may say of it. It is no cure-all, 
however convenient it may be in many 
respects. I confess to a good deal of doubt 
that the United States Government can 
establish a blanket rate on parcels through- 
out the country that will be low enough to 
carry very much of the short-haul traffic. 

The logical result, in the long run, is 
the elimination of the express company as 
a transportation factor; but sometimes the 
line of logical development cannot be fol- 
lowed without great injustice. Certainly, 
there must be neither confiscation, injus- 
tice, nor undue experiment. 

As time goes on, undoubtedly, the rail- 
roads will absorb into their own freight- 
handling system, and make a part of their 
freight service the great bulk of the pres- 
ent express service. The rest of it may 
be taken up by the extension of the parcels 
post, and by the establishment of package 
transport akin to the passenger train 
packet service described in operation on 
the English lines. 

It is all a part of the elimination of 
waste and extravagance. It’s no great 
economic miracle or cataclysm that is 
needed; for the abuse is not, relatively, 
enormous in importance. We have grown 
so accustomed to being robbed in our 
public service that it is really quite won- 
derful that we have gotten around to this 
$60,000,000 so soon. 








F ALL the arguments against a 
() parcels post by far the most 
venerable is that of financial 
disaster; and even April 1911 finds many 
an opponent of a parcels post uttering 
gloomy prophecies of the enormous losses 
which the system would entail, losses 
which would have to be met, as he takes 
pains to point out, by an already bankrupt 
post office department. 

On the other hand, the men best ac- 
quainted both with the problem of trans- 
portation and its cost and with the parcels 
post as it has been worked out abroad, 
go so far as to say that, so far from being 
an expense, a parcels post would probably 
be the most profitable business venture 
into which the United States Government 
ever embarked. In fact a private parcels 
post, in certain of the metropolitan dis- 
tricts at least, would probably be started 
by private capital were it not for one 
thing — the growing agitation for a govern- 
ment parcels post which would render 
valueless the plant of the private company. 

The plan of this private parcels post, 
in direct competition with the present 
express companies is no chimera. Only 
its rough details can be sketched here, 
but they show how carefully at least as 
applied to New York, a typical metropoli- 
tan centre, it has been worked out. 

They are convincing details too. The 
city and suburbs were to be divided into 
about 150 zones. Each zone was to have a 
delivery headquarters and a transfer sta- 
tion, like a post office sub-station, having 
attached to it from five to fifty motor 
delivery wagons. Scattered as thickly 
as our present letter boxes, on every corner 
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if need be, and in every large building, 
there were to be package boxes for the 
receipt of parcels which were to be gathered 
up from four to eight times a day by the 
delivery motors as mail is now. All 
charges were to be prepaid by affixing 
stamps in post office style, without the 
red tape of filling out vouchers or way- 
bills. There were to be from two to five 
deliveries daily, depending upon the den- 
sity of the population. 

Within zones (zone maps of the city 
to be on every package box), the charges 
were to be two cents for the first pound 
or fraction thereof and half a cent a pound 
thereafter. Between zones the charges 
were to be three cents for the first pound 
and a cent a pound thereafter. 

Of course at these prices a parcels 
post would take over almost the entire 
delivery business of the city. That is 
exactly what it was intended that it should 
do. Such a system would have a daily 
capacity of more than 2,800,000 parcels 
in New York and its suburbs. 

The more one considers the possibilities 
of such a parcels post the more feasible 
it seems. Every thinking person marvels 
at the economic waste in the present day 
methods of city delivery. By your house 
in Yonkers, for instance —if you happen 
to live in Yonkers — there now rattles, 
once or twice daily, the wagons of your 
butcher, your baker, your laundryman, 
your milkman, and your grocer, as well 
as those of the various butchers, bakers, 
laundrymen, milkmen, and grocerymen 
of your neighbors, all covering in stagger- 
ingly wasteful duplication, the same route. 
Beside them, up from the city come, in 
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further duplication and longer distance 
waste, the wagons of the nine different 
New York department stores that deliver 
in Yonkers, the wagons of the four local 
express companies that divide the “‘in- 
dependent”? business, and those of the 
two general express companies which do 
the high-priced long distance business. 
Yet, when you think of it, one wagon could 
come to you three times a day and do the 
work of all these people, more effectively 
and at one-tenth of the present total 
expense. 

You buy a dollar’s worth of groceries 
of John Jones, the grocer. The whole 
package — bread, milk, eggs, butter, and 
vegetables — weighs, perhaps, ten pounds. 
A company doing all the delivery business 
of a town, centralized, complete, without 
waste labor or waste mileage, stopping 
its motor wagons two or three times a 
day at every house on every street, can 
make money delivering that ten pounds 
for six cents. It now costs Jones, sending 
out his boy and wagon to a dozen odd 
houses scattered all over town, two or 
three times that amount. 

But such a private parcels post will 
not be undertaken because of the fear that 
the Government may enter the field. 
Yet so far at least, although in the post 
office the Government has most of the 
plant necessary to carry on such a busi- 
hess, it can not be persuaded to go into it. 

A few months ago they held a parcels 
post “‘hearing” before an appointed com- 
mittee down at Washington, the same kind 
of “hearing” that they have been’ holding 
on the subject for a dozen years past, 
with a few faithful advocates of parcels 
post rehearsing the same preéminently 
sound arguments, and the same committee 
members, with their minds quite made 
up beforehand, going through the form 
of a hearing, condescending to quibble 
Over unimportant points, occasionally 
browbeating a witness who slipped into 
too great frankness of speech, and, when 
it was over, doing — absolutely nothing. 
_ The most exasperating reason for this 
Inactivity is the legislative assumption 
that our present “parcels post” approaches 

perfection. The fact is, of course, that 
| the United States has no parcels post in 
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the sense in which the term is in accepted 
international use. The present fourth 
class rate is but little used in this country 
simply because it is prohibitively high. 
To send ten pounds of merchandise from 
New York to Philadelphia involves, not 
merely the indefensible nuisance of separ- 
ating it for mail transportation into three 
packages, but a charge of $1.60. Natur- 
ally, instead, the merchandise is sent in 
one parcel by express for fifty cents. 
As the work done by the express company, 
it is needless to note, gives them a very 
handsome profit indeed, it is evident that 
by far the larger portion of the Govern- 
ment’s $1.60 in this case would be sheer 
profit — if the post office were as efficiently 
conducted as the express company. 

The express company, however, does 
not attempt to carry a ten pound package 
from New York to Seattle for fifty cents. 
Such long and profitless hauls they leave 
for Uncle Sam. Yet, even so, with all 
the cream of the parcel business con- 
tinually and inevitably going to the ex- 
press companies, the Post Office Depart- 
ment according to its reports makes a 
profit in its ‘‘parcels post’”’ business. 

Of course were the post office rate from 
New York to Philadelphia a real parcels 
post rate, that is, for example, 20 cents 
for ten pounds instead of $1.60, there 
would be 1,000 pounds of merchandise 
so sent where there is one sent to-day. 
People will use a parcels post when it 
becomes cheap enough to be an economic 
possibility, and they will use it enormously, 
as experience elsewhere has abundantly 
and conclusively proved. Until then they 
will use the fourth class postal rate only 
for the occasional cross continental parcel 
on which the express rate soars out of all 
reach, or for the small parcel under a pound 
in weight on which the fourth class rate is 
less than the express companies’ minimum 
charge. 

The four vital arguments (the four great 
express companies) against a parcels post, 
once so succinctly enumerated by Mr. 
Wanamaker, and the other hoary argu- 
ments sampled above, have, however, of 
late years been bolstered by another — 
the welfare of the ‘‘small country retailer’; 
and round the great fear of a vague but 
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very horrible something called ‘trade cen- 
tralization” the battle for parcels post is 
at present being waged. 

It has been taken for granted that the 
small country retailer will be put out of 
business by the parcels post with its low 
delivery charges— yet there are stores 
in Yonkers, Plainfield, etc., in spite of the 
fact that the New York department stores 
deliver in these places free. 

Let us examine another aspect of this 
death - of - the-small-retailer- fattening - of - 
the-mail-order-trust-bogey a minute, and 
see whether a parcels post means really 
a more centralized basis of distribution, 
or a less. 

Speaking very roughly, there are in 
the world two great tides of merchandise 
traffic: one of raw materials, of which food 
products is the most important, from the 
farmer to the urban consumer; one of 
manufactured products—to wear, to 
use, or to eat (as refined sugar or pre- 
pared breakfast food) — from the urban 
maker to the farmer consumer. 

Surprising as it may seem the parcels 
post argument has dealt almost entirely 
with the latter tide: of the former tide, 
even more important, as I think I can 
show, very little has been said. 

Let us look for a moment into our 
existing high-cost-of-transportation, and, 
therefore, decentralized distribution of 
farm products. 

In New York the farmer sells his milk 
for — these figures are quoted very rough- 
ly and without elaboration, but they will 
give my point—2 cents a quart. He 
seils it, usually, to one of two or three — 
there is considerable evidence that they 
all act in agreement as one — gigantic 
milk companies (of which Borden’s is 
the largest) which bring it into the city 
and distribute it. The ultimate con- 
sumer — again I give a rough figure — 
pays 10 cents a quart. The other 8 cents 
is the “‘distributing cost”; and in each 
case it goes, mind you, to two great cor- 
porations, a milk company and an express 
(or a railroad) company. Is this that 
decentralized distribution that the de- 
fenders of the express companies in and 
before our Committee have eulogized. 

Take almost any other farm product, 
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strawberries, for example. The farmer, 
who grows them, gets 3 cents a basket. 
Then begins a long line of tolls: the express 
company, 3 cents; the commission mer- 
chant, 2 cents (he claims, and often with 
reason, that his “spoilage” is high); the 
jobber, 1 cent; the small retailer — deli- 
catessen store, corner grocery or street 
cart vendor — 3 cents (it ‘‘costs 25 per 
cent. to do business’ he says, and it does 
too). The ultimate consumer pays 12 
cents a basket, sometimes more, sometimes, 
when the market is glutted, a little less, 
Here is 9 cents of ‘‘distributive costs,’’ of 
which but 3 went to our friend, the “small 
retailer.” The rest went to more or less 
centralized distributing agencies. 

Now suppose on the other hand that 
the farmer could send his products 
direct to his list of regular customers in 
the city. It would be perfectly feasible 
with a parcels post. Strawberries, which 
the farmer would get 6 cents a basket for 
(double what he gets now), could be 
delivered at your breakfast table the next 
morning after picking instead of two or 
three days old in the triple transit of 
commission merchant and his storage 
place, jobber and his trans-shipment, 
retailer and his store, and finally to you. 
And for this infinitely better article you 
would pay only 8 cents (2 cents for the 
parcels post) instead of the former 12. 

There are only three factors, the farmer, 
the government parcels post, and you! 
This is not theory: it is being done in 
England, in Germany, in Japan, and in 
almost every other civilized country in 
the world every day; and has been done 
for years. . 

And as for the mail order business bogey, 
it would not be a bogey in the country 
districts because every farmer would be 
running a little mail order business of 
his own, shipping his eggs and _ butter 
pats and comb honey and fresh fruit and 
vegetables by mail right to his customers, 
on their standing or postal card orders, 
getting enough for his produce to make 
small farming worth while, but giving 
the consumer better goods at a big saving. 
Cost of living! There is no other revolu- 
tion in the methods of distribution that 
would make so much difference in the 
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cost of living as a _ thorough going 
parcels post would work. And instead 
of greater centralization it would be 
almost the ultimate of trade decentrali- 
zation. 

Or, let us look at the thing the other way 
round. What is the chain of trade from 
urban producer of manufactured articles 
to the country retailer and consumer? 
Is there any decentralized purchasing 
now except by mail? The farmer buys 
of the small retailer. But the retailer 
buys of the lesser jobber and he of the 
main jobber and he of the manufacturer; 
and this is true whether the product be 
canned goods or dry goods. Freight 
shipments in bulk can underbid single 
shipments by mail or express; and the 
present system of distribution, cumbersome 
and expensive as it is to the ultimate 
consumer, is nevertheless cheaper than 
direct single shipments at the present 
mail or express rates. The moment that 


you introduce bulk shipments into any 
distributive system you necessarily in- 
troduce a middleman somewhere to divide 
up that bulk shipment for individual 


consumers; and the greater the bulk 
economically shipped the more middle- 
men there will be between producer and 
consumer. 

Now where the parcels post could afford 
a cheaper way of doing the distributing 
than the machinery at present in use, 
the people ought to have the benefit 
of it; but in spite of the obvious benefits 
of a parcels post it is not wise to jump to 
the ultimate conclusion. No one would 
be rash enough to say that the present 
system of retail selling is entirely wrong. 
Even if the flat-rate, ‘‘zoneless’’ parcels 
post were established there are certain 
kinds of goods — books, for example, in 
which every article is a “novelty” which 
must be personally handled before choice 
and purchase, in which a local retailer 
with a display is, if not essential, at least 
a great convenience. 

But so far we have been considering 
an ideal, flat-rate parcels post, without 
that ‘‘zone”’ provision which is an impor- 
tant provision in the bills and proposals 
for a parcels post which are now being 
most actively agitated. 
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The zone system of parcels post 
proposes, roughly, a flat rate per pound 
and per additional pound within the 
limits of any delivery office (that is a 
service which involves no transfer from 
one post office to another) and a rate 
considerably heavier (but still much less 
than the present fourth-class mail or ex- 
press rate) for delivery elsewhere in the 
United States. This would furnish the 
cross-roads store with a most convenient 
delivery system and furnish it at a 
cheaper price than its city rivals could 
secure it. The local retailer would have 
the advantage of the difference between 
the two charges. 

To give this advantage to the local 
retailer is probably wise from the 
standpoint of general public policy. 
The small retailer in the country does the 
public a very actual and very valuable 
service. To have a stock displayed for 
selection is often an assistance in pur- 
chasing; there are certain things which 
cannot, in any case, be bought by mail; 
there are other things which may some- 
times preferably be bought direct, just as 
most people like, occasionally at least, 
“to shop’; there is a welcome personal 
touch in retailing which is lost in the 
long-distance purchase. For these and 
other reasons the retail store will remain, 
stripped of over-competition and non- 
essential distributive agents, competing 
with the parcels post, not in price so much, 
as in the kind and quality of service. 
That is the way the small retailer in 
Germany has adapted himself to the par- 
cels post; and, although in his case, there 
is no zone preferential to aid him, he has 
made good. 

After all, there is the gist of the answer 
to those who oppose a parcels post on anti- 
centralization grounds. They speak as 
though there were but one factor in re- 
tailing — price. As a matter of fact 
there are many factors, and the best 
students of retailing methods consider 
service one of the most important. With 
a parcels post established the public 
would be getting value for its money 
in cheapness or service, as it chose: 
with the present express system it gets 
neither. 
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of the new Bureau of Mines, is one 
of the comparatively few people 
who really know the United States at first- 
hand. He has walked all over the country 
and talked to all kinds of people — eaten 
“hog and hominy” in the South, and 
canned meat and condensed milk in the 
cattle country out West. He is fifty- 
one, but he has the bodily vigor of a much 
younger man. [I have seen him, in Oregon, 
walk all day in preference to riding in a 
carriage, then climb the rim of Crater 
Lake at sunset, spend the night rolled 
in a blanket on the ground, and be up 
in time to reach the highest peak on the 
crater’s edge by sunrise. 
For thirteen years he was the State 
Geologist of North Carolina. If a man 
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were to trace the early history of the 
agitation for an Appalachian Mountain 


reserve, he would see signs of Dr. Holmes’ 
work. If he should look carefully into 
several other similar movements, he would 
recognize the same signs. But he would 
have to look carefully, for Dr. Holmes 
is a quiet worker. 

Finally, however, an opportunity to 
do a “‘sensational as well as great”’ piece 
of work, came to him. He had been 
instructed to make certain investigations 
of the coal mines. He began by finding 
out the number of fatal accidents in the 
United States as compared with those 
in foreign mines. He found that, whereas 
the foreign coal-mines killed one man in 
a thousand employed, those in the United 
States killed from three to five. He 
found that, in the last twenty years, 
30,000 men had given up their lives 
in this industry in the United States; 
that 100,000 men had been injured in the 
same length of time; that 11,000 wives 
had been made widows, and 30,000 
children made orphans. 

These figures, uncontrovertible, start- 
ling, and timely, Dr. Holmes had in hand 
just at the time when the “coal barons” 
were playing almost all the “‘villains’’’ 


parts on the public stage. The use he 
made of this opportunity is character- 
istic of him. He surprised his hearers 
by saying: 


The American mine-owner is as humane 
as the mine-owner of any other country, 
and he would like to follew every practice 
and use every applicance for safety to be 
found in Great Britain or France or Belgium 
or Germany or elsewhere; but he pays his 
miners higher wages and at the same time 
receives for his coal at the mine half the 
price received for similar coal by the operator 
in those countries; and he must employ 
miners an increasingly large percentage 
of whom come to him unfamiliar with either 
the practises of the industry or the language 
and traditions of the country. 

The penalty which the nation is paying 
for this bad system is the increasing waste 
of essential resources and the still more 
unpardonable increasing waste of human 
life —the yearly loss of 250,000,000 tons 
of coal and the killing or injuring yearly 
of 8,000 to 10,000 men. 


He made no denunciation of anybody. 
He explained the facts in their true re- 
lation. He told the public — what the 
coal men already knew — that the mining 
industry represented a great host of 
scattered, warring, discouraged elements, 
without organization or codperation. He 
had no blame to lay on any one; but, in 
proposing a remedy for these conditions, 
he said: 


The ruinous competitive systems upon 
which coal mining in the United States is 
based at the present time should be changed, 
and the price paid for coal at the mines 
should be such as will permit and secure 
safe and efficient mining — mining un- 
accompanied by either this large loss of 
life or waste of resources, mining which 
can have due regard not only to the safety 
but also to the health and comfort of the 
men who toil underground and whose labor 
is so essential to the welfare of the nation. 
All this can be done without adding ap- 
preciably to the burden of the average 
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American citizen, without any increase 
in the price of coal at the poor man’s cottage, 
and without the risk of any unreasonable 
restraint of trade. 


So much for his constructive programme. 
Close upon its heels followed his carrying 
it into effect. He believed that the 
mine operators lacked knowledge and 
that they would profit more by information 
than by abuse. Conditions, he said, 
had grown up which were little under- 
stood. His words were almost prophetic. 
In December, 1907, four coal-mine explo- 
sions caused the deaths of 7oo men. 
One of these, at Monongah, W. Va., 
was the greatest mine disaster that ever 
occurred in the United States. Yet the 
mine was all that could be desired in its 
freedom from gas and in the humane 
treatment of its employees. Mining ex- 
perts and engineers were puzzled. The 
press clamored for a scientific investiga- 
tion of the causes of the disasters. Con- 
gress appropriated $150,000. Within 


three months Dr. Holmes had a testing- 
plant in operation in Pittsburg, Pa. 
If you go into any dangerous mine in 


Pennsylvania or in West Virginia now, you 
will find the explosives marked “per- 
‘missible.” That is the first result of 
the testing-plant. ‘“‘Permissible’”’ means 
that the explosives so marked have passed 
Dr. Holmes’s tests. There is no Federal 
statute compelling any one to pay atten- 
tion to the tests of the Bureau of Mines. 
Some of the states enforce its recommen- 
dations by law; othersdonot. But whether 
they do or do not, the dangerous mines 
use only the “‘permissible’’ explosives. 

As one operator explained the situation: 
“What chance would I have with a jury 
if we should have an accident and it 
should come out in the trial that the 
explosive used was not on the government 
list?” 

Several other things which save lives 
and improve conditions in the coal- 
fields were worked out at the Pittsburg 
testing station. For example, Dr. Holmes 
advocated the theory that bituminous 
coal dust without the presence of gas is 
a most dangerous explosive and has caused 
many of the great disasters of recent years. 
At the testing station he proved it to 
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the satisfaction of miner and mine- 
owner. They had refused to believe 
it until they saw the demonstration, for 
the men who know most about coal- 
mining were the last to believe in ex- 
plosions of coal dust. 

In Europe Dr. Holmes had seen ex- 
pert rescue-corps equipped with oxygen 
helmets. There were no trained rescue- 
corps in the United States at that time, 
and the oxygen helmet was practically 
unknown. On the other hand, there was 
a grim record of rescuers killed by poison- 
ous gases as they rushed into the mines 
to save their comrades. 

The now familiar oxygen helmets for 
rescue work were ordered from Europe by 
Dr. Holmes, training rooms were fitted up 
at Pittsburgh and elsewhere and the 
miners from the nearby states were invited 
to take a two weeks’ training course in the 
use of the helmets and other rescue work. 
They became familiar with the rescue ap- 
paratus. They returned to their mines and 
established rescue corps. The mine owners 
purchased oxygen helmets, so that to-day, 
as the result of the efforts of Dr. Holmes, 
nearly fifty mines are equipped with men 
who are capable of performing rescue 
work. These corps have saved, it is 
estimated, at least fifty lives since they 
began work. 


Besides this‘the Bureau of Mines has 
six especially constructed railroad cars, 
fully manned by a corps of miners trained 
in rescue work and equipped with the 
latest rescue apparatus and first aid to 
the injured appliances, stationed at differ- 
ent points in the great coal-mining 
districts of the country. These cars are 
ready at a moment’s notice to proceed to 
any scene of disaster. 

Since 1907 when 3,125 were killed, 
there has been a reduction in the number 
of deaths of fully 25 per cent, partly 
as a result of the work of Dr. Holmes 
and the codperation of state mine inspec- 
tors and coal operators, partly as a result 
of the general agitation throughout the 
country following the great mine disaster 
of 1907 and 1908, and partly because of 
a somewhat lessened activity in coal-min- 
ing business. A. W. P. 
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NEW YORK’S PRISON SYSTEM AN EXAMPLE TO THE WORLD 


BY 
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ITHIN the last ten years greater 
advances in the reform of prison 
administration have been made 

throughout civilization than during all 
the previous centuries that man has been 
forcibly sequestering his lawless brother 
from society. Since the United States 
has led the world in these reforms, and 
since New York has led the other forty- 
seven states, a summary of the changed 
conditions that have been brought about 
in New York’s penal institutions since 
the beginning of the century affords an 
indication of the universal trend. 


Within ten years the elimination of 
every extraneous influence in the adminis- 
tration of the state prisons of New York, 
together with the introduction of scholastic 
and industrial training, has produced an 
almost complete change in the interior 


routine. A well-fitting gray uniform has 
been substituted for the convict’s former 
striped suit, and the military step has 
replaced the lock-step. His hair is 
trimmed neatly with shears, instead of 
being cut close to the scalp with clippers. 
Crockery has replaced the old tin cups 
and pans in the prisons of the state. 
An oculist and a dentist look after the 
eyes and the teeth of the prisoners. An 
electric light in each cell has replaced 
the old tallow candles. Infraction of 
rules in the New York prisons to-day 
merely consigns the convict to solitary 
‘confinement until he reaches a normal 
condition of mind and signifies his willing- 
ness to conform to discipline. The paddle, 
the rack, the ducking-stool, and all other 
forms of corporal punishment have been 
abolished in New York’s penal institu- 
tions. 

The system of scholastic instruction 


in the New York prisons was established 
a little more than five years ago, under 
the direction of the State Commission 
of Education, the convicts being required 
to attend school a part of every day in 
the year, with the exception of Sunday. 
The eagerness with which prisoners em- 
brace the opportunuty to obtain the rudi- 
ments of an education is remarkable, 
and the fact that there are no illiterates 
among normal men who have been under 
instruction a year testifies to the efficacy 
of this means of reformation. The work- 
shops in the prisons are organized and 
carried on substantially in the same 
manner as are the great workshops for 
free workmen. The catalogue of manu- 
factures comprises more than seven hun- 
dred articles; seventy-five different trades 
are carried on, and the convicts assigned 
work at these trades are placed in the 
same relation to labor and to the methods 
of earning a living by their own efforts 
as they will be upon their release. 
Younger law-breakers — those from six- 
teen to thirty years of age—are sent 
to the Elmira Reformatory, an institution 
that is the model of its kind for all the 
world. To Zebulon R. Brockway, who is 
conceded to be the originator in the 
practical application of the indeterminate 
sentence and the parole system (upon 
which, with the suspended sentence or 
probation system, all modern prison re- 
form is based), is due in the first instance 
the credit for the standing of the institu- 
tion. And yet, until Brockway retired 
as superintendent of the Reformatory 
in 1900, he personally inflicted corporal 
punishment upon refractory inmates. 
During the succeeding ten years the more 
humane treatment has been the rule, and 
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the value of the institution as measured 
by results has increased enormously. 

It is no exaggeration to say that. the 
commitment to the Elmira Reformatory 
of the average incorrigible of the streets 
is to give him his start in life. 

There are no reliable statistics on which 
to base an estimate of the percentage of 
inmates of the Elmira Reformatory who 
have been made into good citizens during 
the present century; but, according to 
officials competent to form an opinion, 
something like seventy-five out of every 
hundred of those who enter the institution 
as criminals leave it to begin reputable 
lives. The present superintendent of the 
Reformatory, on visiting Chicago with 
the International Prison Congress last 
September, was waited on at his _ hotel 
by one of his “‘graduates’’ — as he terms 
former inmates of the institution — who 
came in his own. motor-car to show him 
the town; and -the superintendent dined 
in the same city with another “‘graduate”’ 
who was a prosperous man of business, 
married, and living in a refined home. 
These reforms in the penal institutions 
of New York would not have been possible 
without the sympathetic and enlightened 
coéperation of Superintendant of Prisons, 
Cornelius V. Collins, who inaugurated 
many of them on his own initiative. 

It is practically within the last ten years 
that the establishment of children’s courts 
throughout the United States and the 
rest of the civilized world —a _ direct 
outcome of the work of the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 
organized in New York thirty-six years 
ago-—— has resulted in damming a flood 
of potential criminality. By an act of 
the state legislature in 1909, no child 
under sixteen years of age may now be 
found guilty of even a misdemeanor, but 
only of ‘‘juvenile delinquency.”’ The re- 
sult of this radical and unprecedented 
change in the law is to divest the higher 
criminal courts of all jurisdiction in cases 
affecting ordinary child offenders. 

Many phases of the work among the 
children are of so recent origin that figures 


are not yet to be had upon which to pre- 
dict the ultimate outcome of the move- 


ment. It is possible, however, to make a 
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more or less accurate comparison of the 
value of the modern methods with the old. 
Of the thirty-three institutions (aside from 
the truant schools), Protestant, Catholic, 
and Hebrew to which children up to 
sixteen years of age are committed in 
New York City, the one that receives 
those boys who by the process of sifting 
through the streets, the truant schools, 
and the courts are finally condemned as 
the worst, is the House of Refuge on 
Randall’s Island. Boys under twelve 
years of age are not sent to this institution 
unless they have committed what would 
be a felony in the case of an adult, and 
most of these young ruffians and despera- 
does would, under the old system enter 
the Elmira Reformatory and graduate from 
there to the state prisons. The parole 
system went into effect on Randall’s 
Island six years ago, and since that time 
there have been paroled from the institu- 
tion some 2,000 boys, more than half 
of whom are making the best of their 
opportunities to lead decent lives. In 
other words, there may be said to be about 
a thousand more potentially useful citizens 
in the state, and a thousand less potential 
criminals as the result of the work at 
the House of Refuge under the new 
system. 

It should not be understood that 
prison reform throughout the entire 
United States has quite reached the 
stage of advancement. found in the penal 
institutions of the state of New York, 
or that prison administration in the rest 
of the world levels up with that of the 
United States, although that consum- 
mation is now only a matter of a brief 
period of time. The meeting of the 
International Prison Congress. in Wash- 
ington last October marked a turning- 
point in civilization. Delegates named by 
the governments of forty-seven nations, 
including Japan, Russia, and China, there 
adopted resolutions whereby organized so- 
ciety in the leading countries of the earth 
renounced the eye-for-an-eye and tooth- 
for-a-tooth theory of legal punishment and 
turned toward the penology that saves 
and cures, based on American ideas — 
the suspended sentence, the indeterminate 
sentence, and the parole. 





HOW A BUSINESS MAN WOULD 
RUN THE GOVERNMENT 


WHAT GOES WITH 1,000 MILLIONS A YEAR. A STORY THAT SHOWS 
HOW CONGRESSIONAL APPROPRIATIONS GROW 


BY 


ARTHUR WALLACE DUNN 


N Y HEN Senator Aldrich said that a 
business man _ could save 
$300,000,000 a year in the con- 

duct of the government, he startled the 
country. The declaration was used in 
every congressional district as a reason 
why Republicans, who were responsible 
for this era of extravagance, should be 
turned out and the control of the gov- 
ernment given to the Democrats. 

Men familiar with the workings of our 
Government, and aware of the great 
difficulties in the way of economical 
reform, know that Senator Aldrich made 
a statement which could not literally 
be put to the test, for it is not possible 
to put one man in charge of the govern- 
ment expenditures, and no one man can 
control appropriations. 

For the key to any effective reform on 
a large scale is the appropriations made by 
Congress. Under President Roosevelt a 
commission drew up a plan whereby some 
economies were brought about in the 
Departments at Washington, in the pur- 
chase of supplies and the like, and Presi- 
dent Taft has gone further and applied 
the excellent plan of having a budget 
committee of the Cabinet pare down the 
estimates as they are first presented from 
the several Departments. 

Such efforts at economy are good, as 
far as they go. In such ways, some money 
can be saved, but no thoroughgoing reform 
in governmental expenditure can be 
effected. To accomplish that, a complete 


change of method and of spirit must be 
shown in Congress itself in making appro- 
priations. And, if we suppose that a 
business man had charge of the public 
expenditures in such a way as to apply 
good business principles, we must suppose 
that he had power to change the method 
and the spirit of making appropriations. 

On that supposition, it is plain that 
there could be a great saving in government 
expenditures without any of the atten- 
dant evils that those who clamor for 
federal money say would follow a cur- 
tailment of appropriations. In doing this 
it is necessary to point out how one ex- 
travagance begets another; and it must 
be remembered that the great aid to 
the waste of public money is this fact 
— that the people do not directly feel 
the burden of federal taxation. Although 
nearly 1,000 million dollars are collected 
and expended annually, there is scarcely 
an individual among the 92 millions of 
people who can tell how much of it he 
pays. 

First, let us see how the Government 
gets its money. The revenues are derived 
from duties collected on foreign imports 
at the custom houses; from internal 
revenue taxes on the manufacture and 
sale of liquors and tobacco; from taxes ° 
on corporations assessed in the last tariff 
act; from the sale of public lands; and 
from a few other sources of less impor- 
tance, none of which is derived from the 
people directly. 
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No man can iell accurately how much 
he pays the national Government either 
by way of the custom house or of the 
internal revenue collector, and conse- 
quently no one is aware of the charges 
on his income that are made when Congress 
appropriates a billion dollars every year. 

It is due to this failure to understand 





WHERE THE MONEY COMES FROM 


. $333,083,445 03 
. 268,981,728.48 
20,951,780.97 
6,355,797 -49 


Customs 
Internal Revenue . 
Corporation Tax . 
Sale of Public Lands . 
Miscellaneous Items 45,538,953 -05 
Postal Revenue . 224,128,657 .62 
Deposits to Retire Nat- 


ional Bank Notes 31,674,292.50 





Total . . . «. .$931,314,655.14 











THE RECEIPTS OF THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT 
FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 1910 


amounting to more than 930 million dollars. The Government 
renders a service for the 224 million dollars it receives through the 
post office. The 268 million dollars taken in as internal revenue is a 
tax on luxuries such as liquor and tobacco. The 333 millions taken 
in by the customs is the one large item that is questionable 


the effect of indirect taxation that the 
people of states and communities clamor 
for federal appropriations. There is an 
idea in their minds that whatever is ob- 
tained from the General Government is 
so much clear gain. It has made Senators 
and Representatives relentless in pursuit 
of federal money. It has created the 
‘pork barrel” and the “‘grab-bag,” and 
it has forced nearly every man in Con- 
gress to make an appeal to his constituents 
by getting money from the National 
Treasury to be spent for their benefit. 

The toal appropriations in 1891 did not 
amount to half a billion dollars, but the 
appropriations in the first session of 1911 
were more than a billion. All the money 
appropriated may not be used in the 
fiscal year, but provision is generally 
made for its expenditure subsequently, 
so that it is not turned back into the 
Treasury. 

The first large item in the list of appropri- 
ations is the appropriation for the army. 
What the nation receives for this was 
shown in two articles in the February and 
March numbers of the WorLpD’s Work, 





WHERE THE MONEY GOES 
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Title of Bill 


Agricultural . 
iia 
Diplomatic and Consular 
District of Columbia 
Fortifications 

Indian 


Legislative, Executive, etc. 


IgII 


13,487,636. 
95,440,567. 
4,116,081. 
10,608,045. 
5,017,200. 
9,266,528. 
34,158,767. 
1,856,249. 


24,136,035. 53. aes Navy 


Military Academ 


-te ee & Gs 131,350,854. 

_ «a 155,759,000. 
243,907,020. 
41,329,113. 
114,066,626. 
12,729,214. 
23,275,128. 
130,934,595 - 


08,457,461.00. . . ... Pension 
72,226,698.99. . . . . Post Office 
25,136,295 .00. . . Rivers and Harbors 
20,738,282. 22. Sundry Civil 
38,617,448.96. . Deficiency bills . 
7,010,905.27. . . . . Miscellaneous : 4 
101,628,453 .00. Permanent appropriations. 





$1,027,901,629. 








| $463,398,510. 79 Total 





NATIONAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE YEARS 1891 AND 1911 


The post office appropriation is misleading. The $243,907,020 appropriated for this department in 1911 covers 
its total expense not its deficiency. Its income for rq10, $224,128,657.62, is shown in the previous table. The 
miscellaneous appropriations of 1911 also include i $20,000,000 advanced for reclamation purposes, which 


is to be paid back 
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and need not be gone into again in detail 
here. 

The Legislative, Executive, and Judicial 
bill carries appropriations for a large 
proportion of the salaries of the civilian 
employees of the Government, but not 
for all of them, for expenditures for this 
purpose are made in various other bills, 
depending upon the exigencies of the 
occasion when the first appropriation 
was made. In the administrative ex- 
penses of the departments, which vary 
from a little less than half a million dollars 
to 5 million apiece, the present Adminis- 
tration, as explained above, has endeavored 
to economize. 

The two large expenses of the Navy 
aside from the administrative salary list 
are the pay — $33,665,000 in— and the 
building of new ships — $32,125,000. 

The pension appropriation and the 
appropriations for rivers and _ harbors 
have been explained within the last six 
months in the Wortp’s Work and I 
shall speak of them again later. In the 
same category is the Sundry Civil bill, 
the national ‘‘grab-bag”’ measure, which 
provides for many diverse government 
activities, good, bad, and indifferent. 
Besides this there is the Permanent 
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is largely offset by the, income of the 
department. 

In the House of Representatives the 
Committeee on Ways and Means is, in 
general, intrusted with the duty of looking 
after bills for raising money, and the 
Committee on Appropriations struggles 
with the chaotic system of expenditure, 
although many large expenses, such as 
the pensions are outside of its jurisdiction. 
In the Senate the Committee on Finance 
and the Committee on Appropriations 
have similar duties. 

These committees and the Congress 
which elects them are made up of men who 
are in the peculiar position of having a 
double trust, the two parts of which con- 
flict. They are to legislate for the whole 
country for its general welfare, and they 
are to represent their districts for the 
particular good of the districts. Congress- 
men are elected from the districts and, 
therefore, the trusteeship for the district 
has naturally become paramount; and the 
interests of the district being paramount 
has led to the practice of raiding the 
Federal Treasury — a practice which has 
sometimes been reduced to an_ exact 
science. 

To explain at the outset precisely how 











POPULATION AND EXPENDITURES “ 

Disburse- 

ments 
Census Year Population Disbursements Per Capita 
1860 31,443,321 $86,080,015. 79 $ 2.73 
1870 38,558,371 470,230,423 .53 12.20 
1980 50 ,155,783 581,393,374 -53 11.59 
1890 62,622,250 483,586,608 .08 "92 
1900 76,303,387 663,915,277 .06 8.69 
Igto 91,972,266 959,795,417 -57 10. 33 














The Civil War made a new era in national expenditure. 
much per capita as it did in 1860 and 33 per cent. more per capita than in 1890 


Appropriation bill which provides fixed 
sums for many purposes from the interest 
on the national debt to the cost of inspect- 
ing meat. If these permanent appro- 
priations are not sufficient they are 
supplemented by items in other bills. 

The post office appropriation, of course, 


THE HISTORY OF GOVERNMENT EXTRAVAGANCE 







In 1910 the Government spent almost four times as 





the great waste in making appropriations 
has arisen and how it is practised, as a 
matter of routine and of habit, I will 
tell the story of a typical (though perhaps 
unusually active) member of Congress, 
the late Representative William G. 


Brownlow, of the First Tennessee District. 
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THE LATE WILLIAM G. BROWNLOW 


Representative from the First Tennessee District, the most proficient ‘‘ money-getter ”’ in Congress in recent 
years, who boasted that he had gotten more than 5} millions of dollars for his district. The greatest exponent 
of a system of appropriations which is in a large measure the cause of the waste in Government expenditure 




















HOW TO RUN 





economy advocates, so that with the final 
outburst of Southern eloquence an un- 
necessary federal institution, requiring a 
perpetual expenditure of federal money 
was located in his district. 

The money for soldier’s homes is pro- 
vided for by items in the famous Sundry 
Civil Bill, the great national “‘grab-bag”’ 
measure, which is under the control of 
the Committee on Appropriations. After 
having his bill passed, Mr. Brownlow 
had himself transferred from the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations where he could 
personally supervise the expenditures for 
the building of the Home and its main- 
tenance. Still later in furtherance of 


his plans, he was made a member of the 
Board of Managers for Soldiers’ Homes. 


A BUSINESS-LIKE GOVERNMENT 
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federal court at Greenville, a small town 
of 1,817 linhabitants. With a session 
of the court provided, it was necessary to 
have a place for it to sit and he introduced 
and had passed a bill appropriating 
$110,000 for a building at Greenville. 
Meanwhile he had a fish hatchery, costing 
$50,000, established at Erwin, in _ his 
district, the maintenance of which has 
cost $100,000 more. He secured a 
$60,000 appropriation for a post office 
and court house at Bristol. Still later 
a public building costing $50,000, was 
built at Johnson City in addition to the 
soldiers’ home and the buildings for other 
federal purposes. Nor was this favorite 
place overlooked in the Sixty-First Con- 
gress for Mr. Brownlow procured an ap- 
propriation of $32,000 for improvements 

















THE BARRACKS OF THE SOLDIERS’ HOME 


An institution which has cost the United States more than 2 million dollars 


As a member of the Committee on Appro- 
priations he was in a position of great 
strategic importance for his purposes. 
Members of the House must go to that 
committee to get their “‘shares’’ of public 
money, or at least a large part of it. 
Representative Brownlow was able to help 
many members of the House to get what 
they wanted for their districts, and in 
return he secured their aid for such federal 
expenditures as he sought for his own. 

Having the soldiers’ home built did 
not end his endeavors. There were no 
public buildings in his district, and, truth 
to tell, there was really no need for them. 
To overcome this obstacle Mr. Brownlow 
created a necessity for a building. He had 
a bill passed providing for a term of 


and a cottage for the keeper of the grounds 
for the soldier’s home. 

Nothing was too small for this indus- 
trious member from Tennessee when it 
meant federal money for his district. 
He had introduced and had passed a bill 
by which the Government accepted a 
tract of land containing the burial place 
of Andrew Johnson. This was followed 
by an appropriation for the improvement 
and care of the ground and thus the 
general Government became perpetually 
responsible for the care of this graveyard. 
It may be that the graves of other Presi- 
dents are cared for by the national Govern- 
ment, but there is no record of the fact 
in Congress. It seems to have been an 
invention by the member from the First 
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Tennessee district. But the cemetery 
which contains the remains of Andrew 
Johnson is not the only cemetery in Ten- 
nessee for which the Government is re- 
sponsible. At the instance of Mr. Brown- 
low a number of cemeteries where soldiers 
of the Civil War are buried have become 
“national cemeteries” and the Govern- 
ment is paying for their maintenance. 

_ In the interesting speech enumerat- 
ing his achievements as a “‘money get- 
ter’? Mr. Brownlow pointed out that the 
salary list of persons on the federal pay 


roll from the First Tennessee District 
amounted to $63,000 a year. These 
salaries varied from $5,000, a_ federal 


judge in the Philippines, to $800 for a 
clerk in Washington. This list did 
not include the pay of the numerous 


employees in the federal service who had 
jobs in the soldiers’ home, in the public 
buildings, in the fish hatchery, in the 
cemeteries, etc. 


Mr. Brownlow boldly 


THE CEMETERY WHERE ANDREW JOHNSON IS BURIED 


Madea “ National Cemetery,” to be cared for by the Government, through the efforts of Representative Brownlow 





asserted that what he had accomplished 
meant the yearly expenditure of $749,449 
in the First Tennessee district and that 
the sum would increase year by year. 
All this has been done in a Congressional 
district which, up to the time Mr. Brown- 
low went to Congress, was not demanding 
federal money or insisting that a treasury 
stream should be turned into the Ten- 
nessee mountains. 

The soldiers’ home was clearly not 
needed. The cemeteries can be defended 
only upon sentimental grounds. The 
public buildings, while used for Govern- 
ment service cost more than that service 
could be obtained for in other ways. 
The fish hatchery may or may not be 
advantageously situated. But, even if 
these institutions were themselves jus- 
tifiable, there is no justification for the 
spirit which begot them. Mr. Brownlow, 
in his famous speech explained the cause 
of their existence in these interesting words: 


























“In traveling through the East, Middle 
West and Northwest, I was astonished to 
find that the government had expended vast 
sums of the people’s money for the accom- 
modation and advantage of the citizenry of 
these rich and populous sections, erecting 
magnificent buildings that add so much to 
the architectural beauty and splendor of 
their cities and towns. I caught the idea, 
an inspiration. I asked myself the question 
over and over again, Will not the government, 
that exists for the whole country and not any 
particular sections of it, for the whole people 
and not for any part of them, be as liberal 
to the mountain country and the ‘plain 
people’ that I represent — a country so rich 
in historical treasures and natural wealth, 
and a people whose pioneer fathers turned 
the tide of revolution in favor of the Colonies 
—a people consecrated to freedom and 
patriotism, and whose sons have won immortal 
fame in the forum and on the battlefield — 
a country and a people so deserving and yet 
so long neglected? 

“T determined that the time was ripe to 
press the claims of this country and people 
upon the attention of the government. I 
was sure that in the character and conditions 
of this country and people I had an argument 
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that would convince the powers, from which 
help must come, of the equity and righteous- 
ness of my appeal. I determined to make 
the effort, and have been constant and un- 
wearied in the task, pressing into my service 
every favoring element and influence I could 
command, and the result of my endeavors 
is in a form that all can see. 

‘“‘A babbling mountain brook is the genesis 
of the majestic river. The acorn is the germ 
of the forest monarch. That idea, that 
inspiration, was the germ from which grew 
the federal court and postoffice building at 
Greenville, the Custom House at Bristol, 
the postoffice building at Johnson City, and 
the Mountain Branch of the Soldiers’ Home.” 


Every one who knew Mr. Brownlow 
and his methods can endorse that part 
of his statement wherein he says that he 
was ‘‘constant and unwearied in his task.” 
He never neglected an opportunity to get 
something for his people. More than 
that he never raised his hand against 
another man’s “‘job.”’ There was nothing 
that any other man wanted that did not 
secure the support of Representative 
Brownlow. He helped every man get 











THE FISH HATCHERY AT ERWIN 
Another federal institution secured by Representative Brownlow for the First Tennessee District 
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anything desired and he expected favors 
in return. He was a typical “‘log-roller.” 
He would scratch anyone’s back who in 
turn would scratch his. 

Mr. Brownlow had other methods of 
extracting money from the public treasury. 
At every session he introduced about 300 
pension and claim bills. A small per- 
centage of these bills pass every year. 
As he had the greatest number pending 
he was almost sure to get the greatest 
number passed. All these helped to swell 
the total levy that he made upon the 
Treasury. 

Nor was this all. Mr. Brownlow had 
still other ambitious schemes for the 
expenditure of federal money that were 
gradually bearing fruit. Early in his 











THE FEDERAL BUILDING AT JOHNSON CITY 
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demanding ‘‘their share” of the golden 
stream that flows from the Treasury, in 
the form of improved roads. As yet n¢ 
direct appropriation for road improve 
ments has been made, but its advocate: 
have discovered a constitutional way fo: 
such an appropriation. It is the improve- 
ment of roads traveled by the rural mail 
carriers. ‘‘Grab”’ measures purporting to 
further deserving causes furnish the most 
insidious form of “ raiding” the nationa! 
Treasury because any one who opposes 
them exposes himself to the criticism that 
he is an enemy of the good roads move- 
ment, or of whatever the cause may be. 
Although there is no one in Congress 
now who has equalled Brownlow’s record 
as a “money getter,” there are several 











THE FEDERAL BUILDING AT GREENVILLE 


Two more Government buildings—costing $50,000 each—-which Representative Brownlow obtained for his district 


congressional career he introduced a bill 
to create a national bureau of roads and 
to appropriate fifty millions of dollars 
for making good roads in the country. 
The sentiment for good roads is growing, 
as it should. There is now a bureau of 
the Department of Agriculture which is 
promoting this sentiment. This is all 
very good but it does not follow that, 
because the country needs good roads, 
the federal Government should build 
them. But the seed sown by Brownlow 
a dozen years ago and assiduously cul- 
tivated by him until his death, has taken 
root. The country communities which 
get no real or direct benefit from the river 
and harbor appropriations and little from 
the public buildings appropriations are 


members who push him hard, and nearly 
every Congressman is anxious to emulate 
him. With 391 members of the House 
and g2 Senators, practically all feeling 
their responsibility to their own particular 
constituency much more than their trust 
to the nation as a whole, it is easy to see 
that there is a constant pressure to keep 
the Treasury doors open. It is necessary 
to have this picture in mind to understand 
the fundamenta! reason why the Govern- 
ment spends so much money and, on the 
other hand, to understand the more 
cheerful aspect of the situation — how 
much of that money could be saved with- 
out impairing the Government’s efficiency. 

This I shall endeavor to explain in the 
next article. 




















HALF TIME AT SCHOOL AND HALF 


TIME AT WORK 


COOPERATIVE EDUCATION, THE PLAN OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI, WHICH 
IS WORKING WITH THE INDUSTRIAL PLANTS, THE LIBRARIES, THE SCHOOLS, AND 
EVERY OTHER ACTIVE AGENCY TO SERVE ALL THE PEOPLE OF THE CITY 


FRANK PARKER 


DOZEN or so clean-shaven young 
fellows working in a _ Union 
Pacific section gang one hot 


summer day in 1910, seemed to a curious 
observer so much more like trained 
athletes than they did like section hands, 
that he was impelled to ask: 

“Are you fellows working for the rail- 
road, or are you in training for something?” 

‘“‘Oh, thisisour steady job,” was the reply. 

“Expect to stick to it long?”’ 

“Only till college opens in the fall.”’ 

“Oh, I see — working your way through 
college?” 

“Well, not exactly that. You see, we're 
from the University of Cincinnati and 
this is part of our regular five-year course 
in engineering. 


STOCKBRIDGE 


‘“‘Where’s that bright apprentice who 
explained the working of this machine to 
me last week?’’ a customer asked the 
manager of a large Cincinnati machine- 
tool works. 

“He isn’t here this week —- it’s his week 
in college. You see, he’s a ‘codp.’”’ 


“What is a ‘codp?’” I asked Dr. 
Charles William Dabney, president of 
the University of Cincinnati. ‘‘What 
kind of a university is this, anyway, where 
your students spend their time in track- 
ballasting, in iron-molding and in machine- 
tending?” 

“Answering your last question first,’ 
replied President Dabney, ‘this is a 

different kind of a 





We're ‘codps.’”’ 


Among a score of 
big-muscled giants, 
working on the 
molding floor of a 
Cincinnati foundry a 
lithe, determined- 
looking youth, tamp- 
ing sand in a flask, 
attracted the atten- 
tion of a visitor. 

“ Bright-looking 
fellow, that,” he 
commented to the 
superintendent. 

“He ought to be. 
He’s one of the Uni- 
versity students —a 
‘codp.’”’ was the 
reply. 








ONE OF HIS COLLEGE COURSES 


university. It is the 
only municipal uni- 
versity in the world. 
We occupy the same 
relation to the city 
of Cincinnati that 
the great state uni- 
versities do to their 
states. We are trying 
to make a people’s 
university, just as 
the state universities 
are doing. But the 
state universities 
cannot solve our 
municipal educa- 
tional problems. We 
are trying to solve 
them here, and the 
big problem we are 
working on is how to 

















FINDING OUT HOW TO WORK 


In a Cincinnati foundry 


connect everything in Cincinnati with the 
University. 

“We believe that every school should 
be a part of the body politic and not a 
separate thing. We have, therefore, es- 
tablished intimate relations with the public 
school system, the libraries, the art 
museum, the hospitals, the charity organi- 
zations, the natural history museums and 
the zoélogical garden, the local colleges 
for training ministers and, most important 
of all, with the business men and manu- 
facturers of the city. We believe in train- 
ing our students for the service of the 
city while they are still students. For 
this reason, we put them to work in the 
industries, in the University Settlement, 
in the hospitals, and in the public 
schools while they are still being 
educated.” 

I began to get a glimmer of what a 
“coép” might be. ‘Then you take 
these mechanical apprentices in as stu- 
dents?”’ I suggested. 

“Tt’s the other way about,” replied 
Dr. Dabney. ‘The shops and the rail- 
roads take our students in as apprentices. 
But that is only one phase of the co- 
operative idea. Our whole ideal is ‘Co- 
operation in Service’; that is, co6peration 
with all the existing institutions and 
agencies in the city in the service of all 

* the people.” 


“And a ‘coép’ is, ——’’ I began. 
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“A ‘coép,’” interrupted Dr. Dabney 
‘“‘is a student in the coéperative course 
in our College of Engineering. That 
course has probably attracted more atten- 
tion than any other that we have here 
because it is the first instance of codpera 
tion for education between a universit) 
and the business of a city. All the great 
industries were demanding engineers of 
construction and all were declaring that 
the college was not producing them, even 
when an apprenticeship followed the col- 
lege course. «But the college could not pro- 
vide great shops with up-to-the-minute ma- 
chinery for the training of engineers, and 
it became evident that some sort of codp- 
eration with the real shops was necessary. 

“While we were working on this prob- 
lem a young engineer dropped in with 
the answer. He was Herman Schneider, 
a graduate of Lehigh University, who had 
taught in his alma mater for several years 
and then had spent six years in steel 
construction work and railroad engineering. 
He had a plan for a new type of institution 
to train engineers. We told him to go 
ahead, and he did, working out all the 
details as he went along with a skill only 
possible for a man who knew both the 
college and the demands of industry. He 
is Dean of our College of Engineering 
now. He can tell you what they have 
there better than I can.” 
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FINDING OUT THE REASONS FOR THINGS 


In the University of Cincinnati laboratory 






























STUDYING ECONOMICS 


From the facts of trade and industry, as well as from the theories 
of the great economic writers 
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RUNNING A DRILL PRESS 


The kind of work that adds much to the comprehension of 
the economic teaching given in the class room 


Asking questions out of their shop experience these undergraduates show a deeper interest in their class room 
work than is usual in classes which do not have simultaneous industrial training 


“We have the hardest-working group 
of college students in the world,” said Dean 
Schneider, in answer to my question. 
“They are working eleven months in the 
year, ten or twelve hours a day, for a 
five-year’s course, half of the time in the 
hardest kind of manual labor, and the 
principal trouble we have is to keep them 
from over-working.”’ 

“You are developing a new type of 
college student, then,” I suggested. 

“The type has developed itself,”’ replied 
Professor Schneider. “It is the result 
of a selective process in picking our stu- 
dents. In 1906, the first year of the co- 
operative course, fifteen out of the sixty 
applicants dropped out as soon as they 
learned that they would have to soil their 
hands and get to work at seven o’clock 
in the morning. Only twenty-eight of 
the remaining forty-five stuck through 
the preliminary summer shop-work, which 
those who are enrolled have to do before 
entering the University in the fall. Now 
we have thousands of applicants every 
year and we pick only those who give the 
best evidence of willingness to work hard. 
We paint the shop end of the course 
in broad, black, sweaty strokes, and the 
boy who tackles the first summer’s work 
alter that is likely to have good stuff in 








him. If he hasn’t, the shop will uncover 
a ‘yellow streak’ before the University 
suspects it. 

‘“‘How do you keep the students in touch 
with both the University and the shops, 
and how does the University keep in touch 
with what the students are doing in the 
shops?”’ I asked. 

“We group the students in each course, 
mechanical, electrical, civil, or metal- 
lurgical engineering in pairs,” said Pro- 
fessor Schneider, ‘‘and while one of the 
pair is in the shop, the other is in the 
University, attending classes and doing 
laboratory work. The University course 
is repeated the next week for the students 
who were working the week before. Then 
I have a staff of assistant professors, whom 
we call ‘coérdinators,’ who are college 
graduates acquainted with shop practice, 
who spend their mornings at the University 
and their afternoons in the shops. Their 
function is to make a direct weekly co- 
ordination of the theory of the University 
with the practice of the shops. Figur- 
atively speaking, the coérdinators take 
from the student apprentices the blinders 
which would restrict their vision except 
for the codrdinator explanatory work.”’ 

‘What has been the effect on the 
University?”’ I inquired. 
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“It has made us inquire into the effi- 
ciency of our teaching,” said Professor 
Schneider. ‘‘It has caused a complete 
reorganization and_ reclassification of 
courses. We have a progressive crowd 
of students to keep up with. They come 
from their week in the shop vigorous and 
eager for the class-room and laboratory 
work. They want a reason for everything 
and they seek the practised application 
of the academic theories. We are learning 
as much about teaching as the students 
are about engineering.”’ 

President Dabney had expressed the 
same idea a little differently. “It is the 
best method I know,” he said, “‘of pulling 
the teacher down out of the clouds and 
making him lay hold of the real facts of 
nature and of life. It makes the teacher 
of economics look into the actual condi- 
tions of labor when the boys whom he is 
teaching are working side by side with 
union men in the shops; and it makes the 
teacher of mechanical engineering keep 
up with the best shop-practice of the day 
when his students are familiar with it 


in actual operation, and are asking ques- 
tions out of their working experience. 
These students push their teachers har- 


der than any students that I ever 


knew.”’ 
“How do the manufacturers take to 





IN THE METALLURGICAL LABORATORY 


THE WORLD’S WORK 


the idea of college students for appren- 
tices?’’ I asked Dean Schneider. 

“They dre eager to get them. When 
we finish our new building for the College 
of Engineering which will give us more 
teaching and laboratory facilities, we shall 
have no trouble in placing in the shops 
many more than the 176 students whom we 
have now in the codperative course. We 
have applications literally by thousands, 
from all over the world. I received one 
not long ago from the Gold Coast of 
Africa. We give the preference to Cin- 
cinnati students, but we have many boys 
from other places.” 

“Do the manufacturers pay the students 
for their work?”’ 

‘““The students receive the same pay as 
any other apprentice, ten cents an hour, 
when he starts in the shop. That is 
increased every six months until, in the 
last semester of his course, the student 
is earning nineteen cents an hour. If 
he fails to make good in the shop, he 
loses his job like any other apprentice 
and this entails being dropped from the 
University. If he fails in his University 
work, he is dropped and loses his job in 
the shop. But if he makes good he can 
earn nearly $1,400 more than his Univer- 
sity expenses during the five years of 
the course. And when the student is 


AT THE CASE-HARDENING FURNACE 


The University of Cincinnati’s five-year course in engineering, half the time spent in the class room and half in 
the shops of the city, is training men who will build Cincinnati’s industrial future 
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PRESIDENT CHARLES W. DABNEY 


Of the University of Cincinnati which is coéperating with the industries, the libraries, the schools, and every 
other active force to serve all the people and make Cincinnati an efficient city 
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PROFESSOR HERMAN SCHNEIDER 


Dean of the College of Engineering, in the University of Cincinnati, the originator of the codperative engineering 
course — the most effective linking of education and industry yet devised 


graduated he is ready to step into a posi- 
tion as a superintendent of workmen. 
Our civil engineering students, who worked 
in a section gang on the Union Pacific 
last summer, will go back there as section 
bosses next summer. In the machine 
shop we have had trouble keeping some of 
our students in the University because of 
the tempting offers that have been made 
to them by manufacturers.” 

“What is going to be the ultimate 
effect of this codperative system on techni- 
cal education in general?” I hazarded. 

*‘A radical change in much of the future 
instruction in engineering colleges will 
be one effect,’”’ he replied. ‘“‘The term 


‘engineering college’ is too restrictive. 
What we shall probably be is a ‘college 
There is just as 


of industrial science.’ 





much natural science and just as much 
business science needed for building a 
piano as for building a dynamo. If a 
college of engineering were to place in its 
curriculum a course in piano building, a 
howl of derision would arise throughout 
the educational world. But, since our 
colleges are endowed for the benefit of thr, 


public and not to make life’s pathway | 


easier for the individual, it should be ob- 
vious that to meet the requirements of an 
industrial community the college of engi- 
neering must broaden into a college of 
industrial science. The need for this 
has been brought forcibly to us by manu- 
facturers in the so-called minor industries 
who have proven to us the great dearth 
of well-trained men for their work. 
‘Another and bigger development will 
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be the growth, by the side of the College 
of Industrial Science, of an Institute of 
Industrial Research, to which the super- 
intendent of a shop may take his problem 
and work side by side with a good research 
man atits solution. If coéperative courses 
are started at other institutions, as 
promises to be the case, they will inevit- 
ably become colleges of industrial science, 
with an institute for industrial research 
attached. It is obvious that these insti- 
tutes should be under one central manage- 
ment, so that several of them would not 
be working on the same problem. There 
should be a central office and library, to 
which all problems should first be sub- 
mitted. Here the available knowledge 
relating to the problem would be collated 
and the best research man and the best 
laboratory to handle it would be selected. 
With the influence of such a central bureau 
the use of a full-sized commercial plant 
could be obtained if necessary for an 
actual full-sized experiment. This would 
mean a National Institute of Industrial 
Research at the minimum cost. It would 
result ultimately in an institute for in- 


dustrial research close to every manufac- 
turing centre, with the best brains of the 
country available for every local problem. 
As planned at Cincinnati, the codperative 
students in their latter years would assist 


LEARNING HOW SHOPS ARE MANAGED 
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research men in problems closely allied 
to their particular work.”’ 

This industrial codperation is only one 
of the points at which the University 
comes into contact with the daily life 
of the people of Cincinnati. There is 
codperation between the University’s 
College of Medicine and the hospitals 
of the city. All the medical and surgical 
work in seven of the largest hospitals is 
done by the professors of the college. 
There is codperation between the Univer- 
sity and the city’s charities and philan- 
thropies. There is direct codperation with 
the people through the external courses in 
the branch libraries and public school 
buildings for which full University credit 
is given. There is codperation between 
the University and the city bureaus in 
the testing of materials, machinery, and 
methods for doing various municipal 
work. And there is codperation between 
the University and the public schools 
through the College for Teachers. 

In the College for Teachers the co- 
6peration with the Superintendent and 
Board of Education consist not merely 
in educating new teachers but in improving 
the old teachers and in supplying expert 
advice for all kinds of betterment in the 
city schools. In 1g10, 565 of the 1,100 
public school teachers of Cincinnati 


IN THE TOOL ROOM—A PRACTICAL DETAIL 


The boys trained in this dual system are in great demand in the industrial plants of the city, many receiving 
offers of good positions before their course in the University is finished 
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were taking some course in the University. 
The University professor of secondary 
education is inspector for the Superin- 
tendent of Schools on high school teaching 
and he examines teachers for the city high 
schools. The professor of elementary 
education renders similar administrative 
service. Every public school in the city is 
an adjunct to the College for Teachers and 
its students are trained in these schools. 
“This codperation with the school 
system is really the most fundamentally 
important thing we are doing,” declared 
President Dabney, “‘so far as all the 
people of Cincinnati are concerned.” 
Inspired by the success of the codpera- 
tive idea in the work of the University, 
the people of Cincinnati have extended it 
to the public school system. The first 
step in this direction was the establish- 
ment, in 1909, of the Continuation School 
for machine-shop apprentices, the first of 
its kind in America. The experiment 
has proved so successful that continuation 
schools for other classes of young workers 
are being started and, under the enthu- 
siastic direction of Dr. Franklin B. Dyer, 


THE WORLD’S WORK 


Superintendent of Schools, the whole 
school system is being brought into co- 
operative touch with the city’s activities, 

One of the big factories had been main- 
taining a school for apprentices at its 
own expense. It agreed to turn over its 
school plant and its instructor, Mr. J. 
Howard Renshaw, to the public school 
service, and in September, 1909, the first 
Continuation School for mechanics was 
opened ina rented room. Eighteen manu- 
facturers agreed to send their apprentices 
for four hours a week (and later increased 
the time to a full day), paying the boys 
for their time. Two hundred pupils were 
enrolled when the school opened. There 
are three times that many now. Witha 
school equipment consisting of a number of 
sets of blue prints and a stack of machinery 
catalogues, Mr. Renshaw set to work to 
put his students, some high school gradu- 
ates, some wholly uneducated, through a 
four years’ course. 

The blue-prints served as textbooks for 
teaching the scholars to read drawings; the 
catalogues served every other text-book 
purpose. Shop spelling was mastered from 
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THE UNDERGRADUATE SECTION GANG 
One summer’s work fits each student to be a section boss the next summer 
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them; the ‘‘parts lists” not only provided 
exercises in reading and spelling but gave 
the apprentices new ideas of the work they 
were doing in the shops, where boys may 
tend machines for years without gaining 
any conception of the purpose of the article 
which they are manufacturing. In mathe- 
matics, ingenious methods of instructing the 
boys and at the same time interesting them 
have been devised. Addition of common 
fractions occurs as an exercise with a scale 


days in the shops every week, keeping in 
practical touch with what the apprentices 
are doing and thus coérdinating the work 
of the Continuation School to that of 
the factories. ; 

“Tt is an intellectual plunge-bath once 
a week for the boys,’’ said Superintendent 
Dyer. ‘‘They come into frequent and 
vital contact with a teacher who is a live 
wire —a man who knows their troubles 
and their possibilities and who is the best 








A NEW RAILROAD ENGINEERING COURSE IN COLLEGE 


Learning about transportation and labor at the same time 


and the thumbnail; multiplication of frac- 
tions is accomplished with the layout of a 
machine drive in which the number of teeth 
in the gears are used for the numerators 
and denominators. Decimals are taught by 
working out theoretical shop payrolls. 
The geography of iron and coal, something 
of the science of steel, and some popular 
natural philosophy have been found to 
. be assimilated quite readily. Mr. Ren- 
shaw and his assistants spend two half- 


man in all the city to awaken their powers. 
They become awakened, _ interested, 
quickened into new ambition — probably 
forever different in their attitude toward 
their work. We hear about the con- 
servation of our national resources. What 
we are attempting is the conservation of 
our greatest national asset, the young 
workman.” 

So well has this first Continuation 
School served the purpose for which it 
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was established that the Cincinnati Board 
of Education has offered to open similar 
schools for apprentices in any other in- 
dustries whose employers will send them, 
and has obtained from the Ohio legislature 
a law making attendance in such schools 
compulsory for all boys and girls under 
sixteen. 

As it brings the University, so the codpe- 
rative idea brings the public school system 





A PART OF HIS SUMMER STUDIES 


of Cincinnati into touch with the life of 
the city at many other points. There is 
codperation with the Odontological Society 
resulting in a free dental clinic in one of 
the school buildings; codperation with the 
Anti-Tuberculosis League in its educational 
work; codperation with the public library 
and coéperation with the people through 
the use of the school buildings for mothers’ 
clubs, for improvement associations, and 
for neighborhood societies. And the field 
of codperation is constantly being extended. 

What the citizens of Cincinnati think 
of the coéperative idea is best told by the 
manufacturers who have had the best op- 
portunity to judge of its value. I questioned 
many of the 32 concerns that are codperat- 
ing with the University in its engineer- 
ing course and many of the 21 establish- 
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ments whose apprentices attend the 
Continuation School, and with hardly 
an exception they were loud in their praises 
of the idea and of its practical working. 
“We have had occasion to employ a 
number of young graduates in mechanical 
engineering from institutions giving the 
usual four years’ course,” said Mr. 
Frederick A. Geier, president of the Cin- 
cinnati Milling Machine Company. ‘We 
now have twenty of the codperative stu- 
dents taking the mechanical engineering 
course in the University. Judging from 
our own experience, we feel, certain that 
the graduates from the University of 
Cincinnati will prove far more useful to 
us than the average student that comes 
to us from the other schools. The Cin- 
cinnati boys have as much theoretical 
training as they would get elsewhere, 
and they are also in touch with the 
practical and commercial side of the busi- 
ness. We have about forty apprentices 
attending the Continuation School and 
we have noticed a decided improvement 
in the efficiency of these boys. The value 
of the Continuation School has been so 
evident that the men requested a class 
tobe formed for them. This class is in 
operation, and now the foremen of the 
shops have asked for a class devoted to 
their interests. I believe that the time 
has come when attendance at continua- 
tion schools should be made compulsory 
through the youth’s apprenticeship.” 


“The codperative engineering course | 


is a most pronounced success; so much s0 
that this company has requested several 
of the students to give us the first oppor- 
tunity for their services when the course 
is over,” said Mr. William Lodge, president 
of the Lodge & Shipley Company, a veteran 
of the machine-tool industry. ‘We have 


eighteen students from our establishment ‘ 


in the Continuation School for machine- 
shop apprentices and the foremen, the 
superintendent, and myself are delighted 
with the results so far.” 

‘We have in our works from twenty to 
thirty young men who attend the Contin- 
uation School one half-day a week. We 
also have six young men who attend the 
University of Cincinnati every alternate 


week,” said Mr. J. B. Doan, general ‘ 
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IN THE SLUM 


manager of the American Tool Works 
Company. ‘‘We consider both plans a 
thorough success, and it is our belief 
that the Continuation School will develop 
young men into better workmen, to occupy 
positions as foremen and as superinten- 
dents, while the University course will 
develop them for the higher branches of 
engineering.” 
_ “The bays who are taking the coépera- 
tive course in the University and the boys 
who are attending the Continuation School 
are forging their way upward through the 
shop organization at a much more rapid 
pace than are their less ambitious co- 
em-ployees,”’ said Mr. F. E. LeBlond of the 
R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool Company. 
So the testimony runs. Throughout 
the city the enthusiasm inspired by 
President Dabney, Dean _ Schneider, 
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Dr. Dyer and Mr. Renshaw, is spreading. 
The people are alive to the new educational 
possibilities which these codperative ex- 
periments have opened to the imagination. 
A new interest in education has been 
developed, and, as one observer puts it, 
“Cincinnati is becoming one big school- 
house.”. The fame of the codperative 
idea is traveling. Other engineering col- 
leges are preparing to follow the example 
of the University and other cities are 
adopting the Continuation School plan. 
The citizens of Cincinnati are again 
quoting with pride the comment of Charles 
Dickens, written seventy years ago: 

“Cincinnati is honorably famous for 
its free schools, of which it has so many 
that no person’s child among its population 
can, by possibility, want the means of 
education.” 


IN THE SLUM 


II 


WHAT THE BRINKERMAN FAMILY FOUND WHEN THEY MOVED DOWN THE STREET — 
WHAT LIFE IN THE SLUM REALLY MEANS 


BY 


HENRY OYEN. 


In the preceding article Mr. Oyen showed how the Brinkerman family, from comfortable 
circumstances, came to be pressed down into the slum; in this article he shows what the slum did 
to them; and, in the next and concluding article, he will show the ways that have been worked 


out for escape from the slum 


A LL persons catch the “slum- 
sickness’? who for one reason or 
another are driven to live in our 

city slums. In New York half a million 

are inoculated with this disease or are 
directly affected by it through contact 
with its victims. In Chicago the number 
is approximately half. as large, and this 
ratio holds throughout our larger cities. 

The hold of this disease on city life in- 

creases every year, and, as the complete 


sum of city existence is directly affected 
and lowered by its results, it is plain that 
we must wake up to a new creed of civic 
sanitation. 

This creed would set above all things 
the conservation of unfortunate men,- 
women, and children, and make provision 
to prevent such waste as that of the 
Brinkerman family whose history we are 
tracing. This family is typical of thous- 
ands in our large cities. 
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With the bread-winner out of work and 
in jail for stealing coal, the Brinkerman 
family had had to give up their home and 
go down the scale. It is such misfortune 
that daily sends to the slums recruits 
from the class on which all national 
stability is based — the respectable and 
self-respecting American workingman’s 
family.. The Brinkerman’s, the mother 
and three children, had to move to their 
single room in a slum tenement when 
the father’s wages ceased to come in. 

‘“‘But we weren’t so bad off, then,” says 
Mrs. Brinkerman, in telling her story. 
“There were plenty worse off than we 
were, all around us. They didn’t have 
any man in the house at all, and we had 
one coming as soon as John got out and 
got to work.” 

In the meantime, while John was serv- 
ing his sixty days, the family had to 
scrimp along without him. Mary, the 
mother, earned $3 a week as a scrub- 
woman; and Minnie, the 12-year-old 
daughter, brought home $2 from the paper- 
box factory, where she had found employ- 


ment illegally. Thus the family income 
was $5; the fixed expense was the rent, 
$1.50.. That left $3.50 to feed four mouths. 


“No,” repeats Mary  Brinkerman, 
thoughtfully, ‘“‘we weren’t so bad off. 
We were expecting it would be all right 
when John came home.”’ 

The details of this life, when they 
“‘weren’t so bad off,’”’ are illuminating. 

“T worked downtown four half-days. 
The rest of the time I was trying to get 
some more work to do, so I was away 
from home most of the time, I guess. I'd 
go in the morning and come home some- 
time in the afternoon. Minnie had to 
be at work at seven and quit at six. We 
got up about six in the morning. Minnie 
took her lunch. I didn’t take any; I 
didn’t need any. I’d leave Eddy at home 
to take care of Tiny, but he’d run away 
and leave her alone most of the time. 
The children cried a lot, but I told them 
“pa”? would be out of the hospital soon and 
then we’d get our nice flat back. I told 
them he was away sick.” 

And they might have got their nice 
flat back if “‘pa’s’”’ home-coming had been 
a little different. 


THE WORLD’S WORK 


John Brinkerman had been a good 
American citizen. He was not a brilliant 
citizen, nor a particularly strong one. He 
was just one of the great majority of 
family men who work hard, manage to 
support their families well, and strive to 
lift their children to one plane higher in 
the social scale than their own. It is 
this country’s best guarantee of good 
fortune that there are more citizens of 
this kind than of any other in America: 
so John may be said to have been a typical 
American citizen. He had a clean stand- 
ard of living, a clean outlook, and hopes. 
He was a good man and his family was a 
good family. 

His misfortunes changed all this. It 
is probable that there was physiological 
as well as psychological reason for John’s 
inability to stand strong against mis- 
fortune, for he was at that stage of life 
when a workingman begins to ‘“‘slow up.” 
Then the long weeks of tramping the 
streets, looking in vain for work, switched 
his view-point to a strange and _ bitter 
angle. He had been sure, hitherto, that 
this country was a pretty fair sort of a 
place, where, if there was not much for 
a middle-aged man, there was at least 
opportunity and hope for his children. 
Now he saw the country only as a place 
of oppression, where a man might beg for 
the chance to make a living until his 
tongue dropped out and receive nothing 
but refusals. Then came hunger for him 
and his own flesh and blood, because he 
had no money to buy food; and suffering 
for him and his family because he had no 
money for coal. Then came the desperate 
theft, the arrest, and the routine commit- 
ment to the house of correction to 
expiate his wrong. 

John Brinkerman entered the gates of 
the city prison an American citizen; 
he came out something quite different. 
For sixty days he was made to feel that 
he was something quite outside the pale 
of the human society of which a few days 
before he had been a part. He was made . 
to feel that he was an erring beast —a 
thing for a number of hired men in uni- 
form to watch and order about, a thing 
that society had damned. Then they 
let him go. They gave him a_ nickel 
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and turned him out, to go where, when, 
and how he pleased. 

The records show that on the day of 
his release, February 7, 1909, fifty men 
and boys were turned out of this place 
with John. Of this number only fifteen 
had been in prison before. But of the 
other thirty-five at least eleven were 
doomed to come back. This is the average 
result of confinement in this institution 
of correction. 

John did not even know that his family 
had moved. ‘He went back to the old 
flat in the good neighborhood up the 
street, and the family that had moved 
into his old home directed him to the 
agent. The agent remembers that John 
was much changed; the sixty days had 
done their work. 

The agent directed him to the tenement 
down the street where Mary and the chil- 
dren had moved. Mary was sitting at 
home waiting for him, fearing what he 
would have to say, when he saw to what 
they had been forced to come, because, 
she says: 

“T was afraid he might blame me.” 

But the John who came back to his 
family was a different man. The slum 
room did not shock him, as Mary had 
expected. The sight of his wife and chil- 
dren in their new circumstances did not 
rouse him. 

“He was a different man,’ says Mary. 
“T can’t tell you just how he had changed, 
but it was like everything in him had been 
twisted upside down. He didn’t have a 
word to say about what had happened to 
us. He didn’t hardly seem to notice what 
had happened. He didn’t hardly say 
anything. Oh, he was so different! He 
wasn’t the same man any more. He 
seemed satisfied to be as we were. 

“T was almost afraid to begin telling 
how the children had had to leave school 
and how Minnie had gone to work, be- 
cause he’d always been so set on keeping 
them in school; but now he didn’t seem 
to care. 

“T said to him that it was a good thing 
for us that Minnie was big for her age. She 
had a job in the paper-box factory. He 
didn’t say anything to that, and so I 
went on and told him about Eddy quitting 
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school to take care of Tiny. He didn’t 
say anything then, either. Then I said: 
‘It’s been pretty slim going, John, on 
what Minnie and I make. We could 
hardly have stood it if it hadn’t been for 
your coming back to us.’ 

“He didn’t say anything, just sat and 
looked at the floor. I went over to him 
and whispered that I’d told the children 
he’d been sick in the hospital and for 
him not to let on where he’d been. Then 
he said: ‘Oh, what’s the difference?’ 
He would never have talked like that 
before.”’ 

John was paying the aftermath of the 
law’s punishment. This is much harder 
and much more harmful than a short 
term of incarceration. It is this after- 
math that sends the victim of the law’s 
machinery away from the society of clean, 
decent things even after he has received 
his freedom, and makes him gravitate 
as a matter of course toward the depths. 
The stigma is in his soul and he feels that 
it is on his body — which it is, often — 
for all men to see as he walks the streets. 

As a consequence, he does not walk 


the streets any more than he can help. 
He shuns the clean, prosperous quarters 
of town as places to him forbidden. He 
meets the clean, prosperous citizen with 


a drooped eye. He is out of place among 
them and in their streets. He does not 
belong. So he goes where he does belong, 
where he feels at home — and, as a con- 
sequence, in one out of three cases his 
steps lead him back to a cell. 

Before losing his place and falling on 
evil days, John felt himself as good as 
any man that he met. He couldn’t do 
that now. He was not a respectable 
and self-respecting working man with a 
good family. He was an ‘‘out-of-work” 
with a term in the house of correction 
against his record. These were some of 
the reasons why John said: ‘Oh, what’s 
the difference?” 

This frame of mind in a man is fallow 
ground for the germs of “‘slum-sickness,”’ 
and this was the disease that John now 
began to contract. Medical science has 
never troubled to define the germs of 
this disease, but the symptoms and results 
are easy to see. John let his wife and 
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daughter feed him for a week before he 
moved a foot to find work. 

“He just sat there in the room most 
of the time and let things go as they 
would — he who was the most particular 
man in the world before.” 


But at the end of the week the jail- . 


lassitude seems to have left him temporar- 
ily. Mary said: ‘John, it’s over three 
months since they let you go at the factory. 
The slack season ought to be over by this 
time.””. 

““Yes,” he said, ‘‘I wouldn’t try to get 
back there, but I’ll try some place else.”’ 

‘‘And then,” says Mary, ‘“‘I knew every- 
thing was going to come out all right again. 
As soon as John got a job we could get 
the children back to school again and 
move into a better place. I thought 
sure he would get something.” 

John was past thirty-eight. He had 
worked since he was fifteen. For the last 
ten years of his life he had been speeded 
up to the killing notch in the factory. He 
had been broken by later experiences. 
He was an old looking man who scarcely 
looked as if he had a good day’s work left 
in him. 

For such, the task of finding living em- 
ployment in a great city (which constantly 
draws on the best and strongest of the 
whole country for its needs) is a desperate 
one. Such men are like blunt tools and 
the city has not much use except for those 
with a clean, new edge. But the rub is 
that they are not tools, but fellow human 
beings. 

‘John’s salvation at this time, and there- 
fore the salvation of his family, would 
have been a helping hand that could have 
directed him to employment where the 
demand for energy and efficiency was not 
at’ white heat. He was not a_ useless 
man by any means, and there were many 
things that he could have done and done 
well. But there was no helping hand and 
John was not competent to do much for 
himself. He went out into the city and 
began to seek employment, bearing the 
handicap of depleted energy which is 
the first signal of approaching helplessness. 

Part of his experiences are traceable 
from the records of the State Bureau of 
Employment. He placed his name on the 
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list there first as a machinist. He was 
directed by the bureau’s manager to several 
places where machinists were needed, but 
he came back without any encouragement. 
Then he changed his occupation to that 
of “laborer,” but it was in the late winter- 
time, and this list was overcrowded. A 
skilled man had some hope; the unskilled 
had practically none. John came day 
after day to the bureau and heard the 
monotonous: ‘‘Nothing doing.” His 
sudden blaze of energy and resolution 
soon died out. What was the use? 

And in the meantime he was eating 
every day, and Minnie and Mrs. Brinker- 
man were earning no more; so they took 
the next step in slum progress — they 
took a lodger. It was a matter of neces- 
sity, food or starvation — just as it is 
with the thousands of city families who 
put lodgers in their single-room homes. 
Use your whole room for yourself and 
starve; take one or two lodgers in with 
you and eat. It is a simple proposition, 
and one that most slum families have 
to solve sooner or later. 

“T did just what the other women in 
the building were doing,” explains Mrs. 
Brinkerman. ‘They were helping out 
on the rent that way. I couldn’t do any 
different. You’ve got to do those things, 
that’s all.” 

Further she explained: ‘It + was all 
right. The man was a night worker, and 
he didn’t come in until Minnie’d got up 
and dressed in the morning.” 

He paid seventy-five cents a week — 
half of the Brinkerman family’s rent — 
for the privilege of occupying a bundle 
of blankets in the corner during the day- 
time. He was an Italian and said that 
he worked in the water tunnel. This was 
all that the Brinkermans knew about ‘him. 

It was soon after this, in the spring of 
the year, that John got work. The 
superintendent of the employment bureau 
sent him to the stables of an express com- 
pany, where he was given occasional 
barn work to do at a dollar a day. That 
is, he reported at the barn every morning 
at six, and if one of the regular men was 
missing they gave him a chance to work. 
Sunday he was always sure of work, be- 
cause some of the men would be sure to 
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be missing that day. This was the only 
day in the week that he could depend 
upon; all told, his earnings averaged be- 
tween $3 and $4 a week. 

This sum seems ridiculously small, but 
compare it with nothing and see how the fig- 
ures swell. In investigating the history of 
the Brinkermans, I frequently found men 
of John’s age and type who had not had 
a day’s work for a year, and who had no 
hope of getting any. The wife and chil- 
dren were the providers; the man was 
“through.” This is a modern disease. 
It comes of too much work and too little 
food. There are thousands of middle- 
aged men — men who should be in their 
prime who are “through.” They have 
“gone dead,” in the middle of their lives. 
What shall we do with these broken ones? 
The number multiplies year by year. 
John Brinkerman, earning his $4 a week 
at the most insignificant form of labor, 
was fortunate in comparison with scores 
of his neighbors. 

A period of comparative prosperity 
ensued. The cash income of the family 
was nearly $9, with $1.50 rent as the single 
fixed expense to consider. There was 
about $7.50 for food, instead of the $3.50 
that there had been before the lodger came 
and before John found work. 

“We could have got along without the 
lodger then, I suppose,” says Mrs. Brinker- 
man, ‘‘but we’d got used to getting his 
money, and we’d have missed it. We’d 
got used to having him with us, too. 
Not that we liked it.” 

More light here — light on the fearsome 
problem of how ‘‘slum-sickness” works! 
They had got used to it. That is the 
secret. They were getting used to living 
in one room, getting used to having the 
children out of school, getting used to 
going dirty and half fed, getting used to 
homelessness and hopelessness. In short, 
they were getting the ‘slum-disease.” 

Their home now was the slum home 
typified. It was not a home. They had 
lost all hold on that magic word. They 
had a place to eat and to sleep, which they 
shared with a man who could not speak 
their tongue — and that was all. It is the 
home that makes the important middle- 
class strong and fortunate, and it is the 
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lack of it among the unfortunate slum 
folk that disperses families, fills the re- 
formities, and leaves a general wreckage 
of young life behind. The whole papu- 
lation of the slums of every great ts ty 


are living in a state of homelessness. They 


_are wanderers of the street, shifting from 


tenement to tenement, with no resting- 
place till they reach the grave. 

Symptoms of the “‘slum-sickness”’ began 
to appear rapidly in the Brinkerman 
family. 

As Mrs. Brinkerman says: ‘‘It wasn’t 
like what it had been before. John and 
the children used to be glad to get home; 
now they didn’t care if they were there 
or some place else. We’d been there 
about four months, I guess, when they 
began to get that way.” 

Eddy the ten-year-old boy dodged the 
suffocating nights on the bedding in thecor- 
ner and began to sleep in the empty room 
in the back of the basement, with a couple 
of other children of his own age. This 
gave the trio a species of freedom which 
they dearly craved. They could come and 
go when they pleased, and there was no 
one to ask them where they got the things 
that they brought in with them. 

The misery and monotony of the single, 
suffocating room began to pall on John, too. 
It was very well in cold weather, but now 
one could sleep outdoors. There was no 
joy in coming to such a home. One 
might as well stay away. It would be 
difficult to find a place where there was 
less comfort. They could get along as 
well without him. He had given up 
thought of getting a better job; and he 
began to stay away a little, sleeping at 
night in the stables where he worked. 

Minnie stayed close to the room after 
working hours. Her scheme of life was 
simplicity itself during this time. She 
worked in the factory from seven in the 
morning until six at night. The work 
made her so tired that she came home, ate 
supper, went to bed, and slept from 
seven or eight in the evening until six in 
the morning. There were only two or 
three hours of the day when she was not 
working or sleeping, and these were mostly 
occupied by the journey to and from work. 
This is a fair example of the life of the 
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little working-girls whom you see by 
hundreds in the streets. 

Tiny, the 3-year-old baby, likewise 
stayed at home because she was locked 
in when her elders went away, and Mrs. 
Brinkerman naturally looked upon the 
room as “home” on Tiny’s account. 
But the magic bond that makes a home 
had been dispelled; the Brinkermans’ 
home had ceased to exist. 

As the summer came along, John began 
to stay away more and more. It was 
much easier to sleep in the stables than to 
walk the long distance up to the tenement 
and back. Moreover, the hay-loft of 
the stables furnished a much more com- 
fortable sleeping-place than did the room 
in the tenement, and he could get as much 
and as good food with his beer at the 
corner as he could in a regular meal at 
home. At first he used to go home and 
leave a portion of his wages with Mary. 
“It would have been all right if he had 
kept that up,” says Mary. “If he wanted 


to sleep down at the barn, that was all 
right; but we needed some of his wages.’ 


After a while they ceased to get any of 
his wages. Having lost hope and pride, 
John lost the sense of responsibility. He 
stayed away altogether and he brought 
no money to his family. 

“T had to have some of it,” continues 
Mary, “‘so I went down to the barn and 
asked him for some. He gave me fifty 
cents the first time. He said it was all 
he had. I asked him if he wasn’t coming 
home. He said he guessed so — some 
time.”’ 

After that Mary had to go down to 
the stables regularly and beg John for 
a part of his wages. She got very little, 
and what she got he gave grudgingly. He 
wasn’t getting anything from them; why 
should he give them anything? 

“Anyhow, you’re better off with one 
less to feed,” he said. 

He grew more indifferent. Sometimes 
he had some change for her when she came; 
sometimes he didn’t, or said he didn’t. 
Then he began to hide when he saw her 
coming, and the amount that Mary 
managed to beg from him was scarcely 
worth the trouble. At last she gave it 
up. The family once more was where it 
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had been before John came home, with the 
exception that the lodger’s seventy-five 
cents helped to pay the rent. Mary, 
Minnie, Eddy, and Tiny — none of them 
had enough to eat. 

Such things cannot continue. There 
seems to be a law which nature eventually 
enforces. to call our attention to the 
miserable state of our fellows who are 
down with the “‘slum-sickness.’”’ When a 
family reaches an unbearable condition 
of misery, there come developments which 
force us to notice their plight for a few 
moments at least. 

In the case of the Brinkermans it was 
a most natural development, as probably 
itisin most cases. Mary, Eddy, and Tiny 
could exist on the miserable insufficient 
supply of food that they managed to get 
in these days; Minnie could not. She 
was nearing thirteen now, was big for 
her age, and nature began to send in the 
demands of puberty. She should at this 
time, if ever, have been well fed, well 
housed, and well-rested. In reality she 
was always hungry, was worked until 
she was ready to drop, and felt fresh air 
only when she hurried to and from work. 
Had she been in prison for some heinous 
crime, Minnie could scarcely have had 
less of life than she had now. 

The result could not have been anything 
else than what occurred. Minnie began 
to fail. She grew thin in body, and her 
face became white and drawn. The 
look of solidness and strength, that had 
won her a place, left her. She dragged 
her feet when she walked, and her fingers 
moved over her work at a snail’s pace. 
The forelady began to ‘‘call her down.” 
And then one day the dreaded slack season 
came, and Minnie was one of those to be 
laid off! 

She came home and dropped on the 
bedding in the corner and lay there. She 
was sick now, helpless. Somehow she 
had managed to keep on her feet so long 
as she had work to go to. Now she 
collapsed and lay in the corner as if she 
never intended to get up again. 

“I went down to where John worked, 
then,” says Mrs. Brinkerman, ‘‘and I 
waited for him for five hours, and he - 
didn’t come. I couldn’t leave Minnie 
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alone any longer, so I left word with the 
other men to tell him that she was sick 
and out of work. The next day I went 
again. I found him then, but he said that 
he didn’t have a cent. 

“Well, for God’s sake, what am I going 
to do with the child?’ I said. ‘We’ve 
got to have a doctor for her. Do you want 
to see her die?’ 

“*What can Ido?’ says he. 
do anything.’”’ 

“And he had money in his pocket that 
very minute as I found out afterward.” 

The fact was that keeping himself 
on $3 or $4 a week did not leave any room 
in John’s mind to appreciate the troubles 
of others, even when they were his own 
children. The battle was hard enough 
for him alone. As a judge who hears 
thousands of wife-desertion cases in a year, 
said: 

“The majority of wife desertions among 
the poor may be laid to the instinct 
of self-preservation asserting itself under 
pitiful circumstances. The husband and 
father sees that the battle is too hard for 
him. He cannot support himself and his 
family. The struggle of years has taken 
away his courage, his manhood — one 
might say—-and he sees his family 
only as a burden which threatens to drag 
him down to the last depths of misery, 
starvation, and helplessness. The wails 
of his suffering children are too much for 
him; the pleas of his wife are torture-cries 
to drive him away. He takes a look 
around. Alone he may survive; tied to 
his family, they will all go down together. 
He gives up the fight and runs away, 
and soon there is another abandoned 
family for the charity organizations to 
care for. The increase in family abandon- 
ments is only one sign of the increase 
in the influence of slum-life in our cities.” 

John, as he was now, could not feel 
the promptings of a father’s solicitude 
that would send him to the bedside of his 
sick child. The ‘“slum-sickness” had 
reached though his body to his soul. 

The misery that ensued in the Brinker- 
mans’ room in the week that followed 
Minnie’s lay off and collapse is not to 
be set down with pen and ink, though it 
is misery that can be duplicated in every 
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tenement block to-day. Minnie lay in 
the corner, sometimes in a semi-conscious 
stupor, sometimes raving feebly in de- 
lirium; Tiny sat near the table and moaned 
continuously — not for Minnie, but be- 
cause there was no food for her little 
stomach. Mary, afraid to lose her work, 
locked the door on the two children four 
times that week and went out to earn her 
pittance as a scrub-woman; the rest of 
the time she sat with Tiny in her arms 
and rocked herself and wept and prayed 
that Minnie would get better. The lodger 
took one look at this predicament and quit. 
He could not have his sleep disturbed by 
a raving child. Eddy also took a look at 
the room and ran away. He managed 
to beg enough to live on, and he lived in 
the back room in the basement. 

It all served to break Mary down, too. 
One night when there was not a cent in the 
house, and Minnie seemed worse, and Tiny 
in her arms moaned more feebly, Mary 
shut the door, turned out the light, and sat 
down on the floor beside Minnie and cried 
and trembled and waited for whatever 
might befall. 

“T gave up,” she says. ‘‘I prayed that 
we all would die there together.” 

All through that night she sat there, 
the moans of her two daughters mingling 
with her own helpless sobs. All the next 
day she sat there, and by evening the 
Jewish woman of whom the room was 
rented began to wonder. She listened at 
the key-hole and heard strange sounds 
of suffering. She had had unfortunate 
experiences with her roomers before, so 
she hurried straight out and notified a 
policeman. He came, pushed in the door 
and found the Brinkerman family in the 
condition described. The description is 
taken from the testimony that the officer 
delivered a few days later when they had 
John in the probation Court for desertion. 

The bottom had been reached for the 
Brinkermans, and it remained for society 
to step in and keep them from dying from 
want. It did this clumsily, through the 
police officer. He reported the case at 


the station when he went off beat in the 
evening. It was late in the night before 
the doctor from the big dispensary near 
the station house reached the Brinkerman 
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room. He quickly sent Minnie, sick 
unto death with diptheria, to the county 
hospital, and then telephoned to the juve- 
nile court probation officer. 

After that the law as it is administered 
began to handle the case. In the proba- 
tion court John Brinkerman was brought 
up on the charge of wife abandonment. 

The judge put John on probation be- 
cause Mary substantiated her husband’s 
statement: “I’d do all right by ’em if 
I only had the chance.”’ 

But as we have seen, the “‘slum-sick- 
ness”’ would not give him a chance. 
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The Brinkerman family is one single 
case picked from hundreds that might 
have been used for this purpose. ‘“‘Slum- 
sickness” is too prevalent now. Some- 
thing must be done, and it is this 
country’s luck that, when a thing must 
be done, somebody, somehow, begins to 
do it. 


(The concluding article—‘‘The Way 
Out” — will show how the spread of 
“‘ slum-sickness”’ may be checked, and how 
its victims may be led to grip life anew; 
for ways have been found.) 


THE BOY OF TO-MORROW 


WHAT THE SCHOOL WILL DO FOR HIM 


The first prize in the World’s Work educational contest 


ARTHUR D. DEAN 
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Y FATHER sent me to a school 
of yesterday so much that I 
very nearly missed an education. 
It was this way: he had labored so hard 
to obtain what he called ‘‘an education”’ 
that he was afraid I would be missing one, 
if by any possible chance there was any 
let up on the books. Somehow he forgot 
that his splendid health, his sanity of 
vision, his capacity for work and his 
wholesome attitude toward life resulted 
from a contact with other educational 
forces than the schoolhouse, and that the 
very hardships of his boyhood constituted 
in themselves an educative process. 

He held two degrees — M. C. (master 
of character) and M. I. (master of in- 
dustry) — from what was then the largest 
fitting school in the land — the University 
of Hard Knocks. I suspect that it had 
a curriculum unrivaled by the schools 
which I attended. It began in a good 
New England home managed by thrifty 


and sterling parentage. Its course in 
farm chores had plenty of exercise and 
contact with Nature. Its spelling bees, 
husking parties, and church suppers fur- 
nished wholesome recreation. In _ fact, 
my father had in one way or another all 
the essentials of the school of to-morrow 
— physical and moral training, vocational 
education and: direction, contact with 
nature and directive recreation. 

The school of ‘‘day before yesterday” 
did its part in making him, in the best 
sense of the word, an educated man in 
that his few months of attendance were 
sufficient to supplement his nine months 
of actual doing. 

Predigested education and printer’s ink 
will not produce successful and _ virile 
men. When a mother waits on her boy, 
prides herself that he is to be a “gentle- 
man”, and urges the self-made father to 
hire a gardener to mow the small lawn 
and trim the bushes in order that her 
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boy may have time to loaf physically or 
to browse intellectually, she little realizes 
that she is doing the very things that 
may prevent him from following in the 
footsteps of that husband of whom she 
is so justly proud. She fails to grasp 
that habits of order, industry, obedience, 
and right thinking can come only out of 
practice and that thought is only valuable 
as it is translated into action. 

In the school of to-morrow it will be 
boys more than books, and living more 
than letters. It will make for the health 
of the body — fresh air, wholesome food, 
adequate exercise, and manly work; it 
will make for the health of the mind — 
sanity, alertness and reliability; it will 
make for the health of the spirit — habits 
of social justice and expressions of divine 
truth. Furthermore, it will direct its 
youth into the paths of industrial efficiency 
and world service. 

I am thinking of the whole boy of to- 
morrow and all that makes for his human 
wealth, and the unfolding and perfecting 
of his human spirit is not to be discussed 
in terms of any single pet theory; neither 
shall I attempt to square my opinion 
with all.the prevailing theories of edu- 
cation. Somewhere I must draw the line 
or else the outcome will be like that of the 
chameleon owned by a politician. This 
man had a pet chameleon with which he 
entertained his friends. At last it was 
gone and a friend inquired for it. ‘‘ Well, 
you see,”’ said the owner, “I used to put 
him on brown and he was brown, on green 
and he was green, on drab and he was 
drab; but one day I put him on Scotch 
plaid and he just wore himself out trying 
to make good.”’ 

The school of to-morrow will have over 
its door ‘‘We conserve the whole boy.” 
The watchword of the school of yesterday 
has been ‘We preserve the entire course 
of study.” Those who managed the 
schools of yesterday thought that children 
were created for the exemplification of 
the curriculum. In the schools of to- 
morrow the controlling motive will be 
that the curriculum is arranged to serve 
the needs of the pupils. In place of 
machine operatives in the factory of 
instruction we shall have teachers who 
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believe that they are rendering the tight 
service when they teach boys and not 
merely subjects. I inquired once of a 
group of teachers what they taught. One 
said mathematics; another replied Eng- 
lish; still another science; but the fourth 
— God bless the little prophetess — merely 
said, “‘Please sir, just boys.”’ 

In the days of to-morrow the boys had 
somehow become the all-important thing 
in school. Perhaps the school men took 
their cue from the Department of Agri- 
culture which had been doing very effective 
work in increasing the capacity of horses, 
hogs, and hens. Very probably the 
change in attitude was due to the people 
themselves who came to realize that the 
greatest resource in the world was human 
wealth and that they ought to take as much 
interest in the welfare of boys, their health, 
their disposition, and their productive 
efficiency as they had been taking in the 
construction of barns and hen coops, in 
the study of alfalfa, and in the develop- 
ment of dairy cows. 

Quite recently I happened to be in a 
town in New York where a herd of cows 
was attacked by a contagious disease. 
The owner telegraphed to Secretary Wil- 
son (who said the other day that he had 
three thousand experts in animal and 
plant diseases), and the reply was: ‘‘Cer- 
tainly. I will send you a man right 
away.” Sure enough, the man came. 
He brought his degree of D. V. S., a 
government syringe, and a bottle of 
government medicine; he treated the cows 
and they got well. 

Now it was not cranky for the Govern- 
ment to do this and it could afford the 
expense, too, for the cows meant milk, 
butter, and beef. 

The schools of to-morrow will think 
that they can afford to look after the 
health of children by providing baths, 
gymnasiums, swimming pools, and play- 
grounds. They will elect on their faculties 
the sun, fresh air, the lakes, and the fields. 
Moreover they will believe it possible and 
wise to make specific preparation to 
increase through vocational training the 
productive capacity of the world’s future 
workers. So it came about that the 
people enlarged their point of view from 
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the rather materialistic one of “‘be a cow 
and be worth saving” to the more human 
one of “‘be a boy and be worth conserv- 
ing.” 

In the days of yesterday discerning 
ones saw that there was danger of our 
becoming the best schooled but the most 
poorly educated people in the world. 
They were opposed by those who took 
special delight in decrying everything 
which had not been traditionalized by 
the customs of the Middle Ages. 

I shall never forget a district school 
meeting when the question of appro- 
Priating two thousand dollars for a course 
in agriculture was before the townspeople. 
After the school official had explained 
the details an irate taxpayer arose and 
said: ““‘We don’t want no greenhouses 
and shovels in our schools. What do 
We want 
What we 


we want of such dickerings? 
our boys to know their books. 
want is more education.” 

So completely did I forget myself that 
I shouted ‘‘Amen!” to his last statement. 
I owe him much for the train of thought 


which he started. We do want more 
education and the school of to-morrow 
will bring it to the boy of to-morrow. 
But the word education is a far broader 
word then the irate taxpayer meant. 

We must look at the whole boy and the 
educative process in its entity. I shall 
not attempt to stretch this school of 
to-morrow upon the dissecting table, 
for the moment I do I shall find it is 
already dead. True education is a unitary 
process and there are no mathematically 
accurate subdivisions. Its constituent 
parts are interesting and significant, but 
if they are cut out of the whole we shall 
find that they have ceased to live. 

Neither will I ask you to admire the 
machinery of instruction, the buildings, 
the laboratories, and the courses. I am 
afraid I shall ignore that supposedly 
all-important matter of having pupils 
“cover the subject.” I have taught 
enough to know that I not only covered 
the subjects but also the boys. I shall 
not try to interest you in the rather un- 
worthy task of having children learn with 
much worry and vexation of matters 
not of first-rate importance and which 
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might easily be learned later in life should 
they ever be wanted. 

I simply propose to have you think of 
sound, healthy, accomplished, and lovable 
boys and how the school is going to do 
its share toward getting them. 

To accomplish this end I would have 
the school of to-morrow do everything 
toward making sound and vigorous health 
a necessary end. I would have it offer 
every provision for the cultivation of all 
the senses. I would have it build up that 
great source of power, the emotional life. 
I would even go so far as to have it make 
each moment of its life an end in itself, 
to be made beautiful and glorious in and 
for itself and not merely a jumping-off 
place for another and higher school. 

In short, I would look squarely at life 
itself and see what the day after to-morrow 
requires of its citizen-to-be, and I would 
centre my energy and his energy upon the 
mastery of these things — health, char- 
acter, interest in and capacity for service, 
appreciation of the beautiful and true, 
and such details of theories, facts, and past 
accomplishments, as will make possible 
the development of human efficiency. 

There will be no question of the primary 
importance of good health as the first 
requisite for efficiency. Its absence in the 
school of to-morrow will be counted as a 
moral delinquency, and it will be recorded 
on the report card, if there is one, long 
before the teacher even thinks of the 
boy’s failure in cube root. Only yesterday 
my neighbor said: ‘‘I must take Charlie 
out of school; he does not seem very well.” 
With the dawn of a new era the parent 
will say, “‘Charlie has not been very well; 
he seems to be pale and sickly. I must 
send him to school more regularly for 
that is the place where they keep him 
well.” 

Among the ironies of the school of 
yesterday was the purely theoretical use 
which was made of the study of physiology 
and hygiene. If the human body in those 
days was anything like the courses in 
these subjects, then most certainly it 
was fearfully and wonderfully made. They 
centred largely around the use of alcoholic 
liquor and narcotics. To smoke on earth 
was equivalent to smoking hereafter, and 















the descriptions of the deadly character 
of all alcoholic drinks reminded one of 
patent medicine advertisements. The 
teacher* appeared before the class with a 
bottle of alcohol and a glass containing 
the white of an egg. He said: ‘Children, 
I will now pour some alcohol into the glass. 
You will see that the egg coagulates. 
Now the lining of your stomach is like 
the white of an egg and alcohol acts on 
it as it does on this egg.’””’ He did not 
add that the alcohol was g5 per cent. pure. 

I have absolutely no desire to minimize 
the importance of sane teaching on the 
evils resulting from the use of cigarettes 
and intoxicating liquor. But there are 
larger questions involved in the study 
of physiology and hygiene. Sound health 
is basic. Character and productive effi- 
ciency rest upon it. 

The school of yesterday taught the 
names of the bones of the body to a boy 
that had gulped down a cup of coffee and 
a doughnut before coming to school, and 
then asked him to study improper frac- 
tions. At recess it turned him out into 
a brick-covered school yard or down 
into an ill-smelling basement, with the 
opportunity of purchasing a fried pie or 
a sugared doughnut for his lunch. Mean- 
while it ignored his adenoids, enlarged 
tonsils, decaying teeth, imperfect eyesight 
and poorly nourished body. It spent 
$200 instructing a boy who was defective 
in hearing or eyesight, when ten cents 
spent on medical inspection would have 
made apparent why he sat with a gaping 
mouth or head buried in a book. 

The boy of yesterday was taught the 
“fundamentals” (God save the word as 
then used) and to chance or a Divine 
Providence was left the most important 
fundamental of them all — a boy’s right- 
ful heritage to a sound body. The school 
thought that it did its duty when it taught 
the English branches. It left to the home 
or the street the more important things. 
It would have been better to have let the 
home teach the three R’s and to have 
retained for itself such questions as the 
sort of food which would have given the 
best results in the way of nutrition and 
growth, the kind of baths, the amount 
of sleep, and the sort of play which should 
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have been encouraged. It should have 
realized that for a boy to know how to 
swim and how to resuscitate one who was 
overcome was more important than the 
binomial theorem. 

I offer no excuse for placing such em- 
phasis on the sound body of our boy of 
to-morrow. Any one who has patted the 
sun-tanned back of a sturdy lad just as 
he dives off the wharf at a summer camp, 
has heard his wholesome shout of joy 
when he comes up with the tightly clasped 
pebble, has seen him eat the simple, sub- 
stantial, nourishing food at the pine table, 
has listened in the quiet of the twilight 
to those confidences which he is only too 
glad to give to those whom he loves, and 
has softly tiptoed to the tent and seen in 
the moonlight his deep and gentle breath. 
ing, knows whereof I speak. It is then 
that we see that the wealth of the world is 
human and that it’consists of strong, virile 
boys who make the men of the morrow. 

But to continue the discussion of the 
educative process.. The school of yester- 
day served its courses fable d’héte and 
the pupils in order to get to the dessert 
course had to take all the previous courses, 
and scarcely one in ten got even to the 
meat course, to say nothing of those 
dainties which came last. The school 
of to-morrow will serve @ la carte with 
a menu adapted to boys who have varied 
interests, varied capacities, and varied 
desires, and -who have varying personal 
opportunities for the full enjoyment of 
the privileges of education. It will recog- 
nize that there are many processes by 
which boys can be educated, and that one 
process will be best for one group and 
another process for a different group. 

In this it will differ from the school of 
yesterday which believed that all its boys 
should be able to do one thing as well 
as another, and if perchance a given boy 
showed an apparent aptitude for doing 
one thing, and an apparent inaptitude for 
doing other things, then time and effort 
were spent teaching him the things for 
which he had no aptitude. 

The following shrewd and pointed bit 
of allegoric sarcasm given some years ago 
by the late Professor Dolbear of Tufts 
College strikingly tells the story of the 
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utter foolishness of the uniform course 
of study. You may draw your own 
conclusions. 


In antediluvian times, while the animal 
kingdom was being differentiated in swimmers, 
climbers, runners, and fliers there was a 
school started for their development. Its 
theory was that the best animals should be 
able to do one thing as well as another. If 
an animal had short legs and good wings 
attention should be devoted to running so 
as to even up the qualities as far as possible. 
So the duck was kept waddling instead of 
swimming, and the pelican was kept wagging 
his short wings in the attempt to fly. The 
eagle was made to run and allowed to fly 
only for recreation, while maturing tadpoles 
were unmercifully guyed for being neither 
one thing nor another. 

The animals that would not submit to such 
training but persisted in developing the best 
gifts they had were dishonored and humiliated 
in many ways. They were stigmatized as 
being narrow-minded and specialists. 

No one was allowed to graduate from the 
school unless he could climb, swim, run and 
fly at certain prescribed rates; so it hap- 
pened that the time wasted by the duck 
in the attempt to run had so hindered him 
from swimming that his swimming muscles 
had atrophied and he was hardly able to swim 
at all, and in addition he had been scolded, 
punished and ill-treated in many ways so 
as to make his life a burden. In fact, he left 
school humiliated. The eagle could make no 
headway in climbing to the top of a tree and 
although he showed he could get there just 
the same the performance was counted a 
demerit since it had not been done according 
to the prescribed course of study. 

An abnormal eel with large pectoral fins 
proved he could run, swim, climb trees and 
fly a little. He attained an average of 60 
per cent. in all studies. He was made vale- 
dictorian of the class. 


The public schools of to-morrow will 
express their educative process through 
three great divisions — primary, advanced, 
and supplemental. 

I call the first division primary, not 
because it is a ‘“‘primary school,” but 
rather because it is a school of primary 


importance. We are keeping in mind 
that the early years of boyhood up to 
say fourteen years are marked by tre- 
mendous physical activities, and that 
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the body and mind are extremely plastic 
and sensitive to environment and nothing 
is to stand in their way, not even the cal] 
of the factory or the traditions of educa- 
tional monks. 

Did you ever stop to think of that 
strange psychological condition in the 
school of yesterday —the school state 
of mind—and compare it with the 
attitude of mind of the same boy at play? 
In the latter instance you see a vivacious, 
inquisitive being seeking information 
everywhere as a pleasure. In the former 
you see him at school a weary, shrink- 
ing sort of creature, repeating with his 
lips someone else’s thoughts in someone 
else’s words. 

The report card comes home and you 
begin to wonder. For only on last Sun- 
day’s outing he explained to you the 
workings of a trolley car, he asked 
about the formation of snowflakes, he 
described fréely his yesterday’s game of 
hockey; he had even ideas regarding 
the state senatorship fight and you 
listened to him, and even encouragde 
the activities of his growing mind and 
body. Yet you have never claimed to 
be a school teacher. Your heart was 
simply wrapped up in your boy. 

You may not have known that your 
pedagogy was that of the teacher of 
to-morrow, who believes and _ practises 
the scientific fact that it is quite impossible 
to get at the brain except through the 
avenues of the five senses; who con- 
cerns himself with reaching the boy’s 
brain through such activities as gymnas- 
tics, manual arts, music and the spoken 
langauge; who thinks of education in 
terms of the three H’s — head, heart, and 
hands — and not alone of the three R’s. 

Would you like to examine the day’s 
programme of our little man of the school 
of to-morrow? He leaves the home well- 
nourished, for the school of to-morrow is 
in the city of to-morrow where there are 
no half-fed children, because human 
society has seen to it that the science 
of distribution has been as well worked 
out as was the science of production of 
yesterday. 

He enters the schoolroom which is 
equipped with chairs and tables, and with 














plenty of free space, for his teachers know 
that activity is the call of nature. The 
day begins with music, and the teacher 
reads a lesson in which history and geog- 
raphy interwoven with stories are treated 
ds literature. Then comes the period 
of gymnastics with marching and singing 
and ending with free play and its chance 
for spontaneous action. Then follows 
more reading in which the boy does his 
part. You will notice that he reads well, 
and the secret lies in the fact that he is 
reading something that appeals to him. 
Then comes tthe period of handwork. 
You will find that this work is not given 
in the cold and damp basement, for in 
the school of to-morrow this phase of 
organic education is deemed worthy of 
the best room in the building. Here he 
fashions and decorates his handwork 
which involves some number work in the 
fundamental processes of arithmetic. On 
pleasant days there are excursions to the 
park, games in the school. yard or on the 
roof garden and outings to the river, 
to the lake, and to the woods. 

Have I forgotten the formal lessons 
in arithmetic, geography, or grammar? 
Can our youngster tell the route of a sack 
of flour from Minneapolis to Bombay, 
via the Suez Canal:as the boy could in 
the school of yesterday? I trust no one 
will be horrified to find that our little 
man may know nothing of these things. 
He simply likes his teacher, his school, 
and his mates; he stands well on his 
feet, reads intelligently, and has an 
interest in the world of. nature; he is 
well fed, alert in his mind, and ready and 
willing. to obey. 

The school day ends at four o’clock 
and our’ boy leaves the building without 
books, with hands free and yet freer heart. 
Let us expect that he goes to a good home 
and loving parents; that he has wholesome 
playmates ; that he renders little services 
and helps about the house; that he has a 
nourishing and simple supper; that he 
goes to bed in a well ventilated room and 
sleeps the peace of the just, with no con- 
science to prick him over lessons unlearned 
or books unstrapped. 

If you are about to dispute my pro- 
gramme of this school of primary impor- 
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tance I would have you remember that out 
of these earlier years of training in sound 
health and a good disposition flow all the 
possibilities of the years to come. 

However, we must move forward to 
the advanced school for the boy has 
reached the period of early youth. 

I can offer only the same wares in this 
type of school — a sound body, an atten- 
tive mind, and a high moral purpose. 
Possibly we shall find that somehow our 
boy customer has changed. There has 
been an advance step taken by nature. 
The sturdy little man of the yesterday of 
to-morrow has suddenly become an awk- 
ward and perhaps troublesome youth while 
the boy who was the bane of the teacher’s 
existence has apparently risen to the 
position of saint. The teacher will not 
be in despair, for he knows that the 
period of adolescence has come. The 
“he” refers to a man, for in the days of 
to-morrow those who manage our school 
will have its boys.taught by men teachers 
at least during the adolescent age. 

Probably before this you have wondered 
how the boy ever got into this advanced 
school. I have implied that he knows no 
formal grammar nor partial payments. 
The high school of to-morrow took him 
simply because he was strong and well, 
clear-eyed and accomplished, full of prom- 
ise and power, and looked as though he 
could do its work. 

The advanced step taken by nature 
means an accompanying change in the 
way of approach to mental development. 
The foundation has been well laid. Now 
comes the formal work in language, mathe- 
matics, and science. Even the teachers 
of yesterday who may be left in the school 
of to-morrow will not try to undo the 
work of the earlier years. They will 
have no temptation, for the boy stands 
first and not the college entrance require- 
ments. To speak in confidence, the latter 
have disappeared in the development of 
the school of to-morrow. The algebraic 
proof that A° = 1 has gone into oblivion. 
The self-evident fact that only one per- 
pendicular can be drawn from a point to 
a line has met its reward. The problems 
of falling bodies have dropped even further 
than was ever calculated in any class. 
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Why, you ask? Simply because it 
has been decided that there are better 
things to teach. The teacher has learned 
that the doctrine of formal discipline was 
as absurd as infant damnation. He has 
discovered that the useful in education 
is also liberalizing in its results. He 
recognizes that culture must always be 
a by-product and that a liberal training 
without vocational direction is often in- 
effective and always inefficient. He has 
awakened to the fact that there is a wealth 
of scientific applications about him which 
can be broughf into the schools. He 
sees that history is being made every day 
and that there are more political and 
social forces at work with their problems 
to solve than ancient Rome ever dreamed 
of. He realizes that there have been 
some good writers since Chaucer and 
Milton and that the magazines and edi- 
torial pages are, to say the least, up-to- 
date. 

I need not enlarge upon these more 
formal studies in the advanced school or 
upon the organic work in music and handi- 
draft or upon the uses made of the well- 
equipped gymnasiums and swimming tanks 
for they all provide for the wholesome 
life of the body, of the mind, and of the 
spirit. 

I might say just a word about the careful 
and practical instruction given to the 
boy in the race instinct of his preservation. 
This will be taught in all reverence and 
sweet-mindedness by the teacher. It will 
rest upon a thorough knowledge of physics 
and chemistry and in this way it will be 
scientific. It will be treated frankly and 
helpfully, for in the days of to-morrow it 
is to be hoped that the body will be so 
beautiful and so wholesome that we shall 
not be ashamed of it. 

In other ways the advanced school of 
to-morrow will contrast strongly with 
the high school of yesterday. It will 
teach its boys how to study. Much home 
work will be eliminated and the school 
day will be longer. The teacher will 
not spend all his time in hearing recita- 
tions; he will not issue commands, ‘‘ Get 
the next fifteen lines in translation,” 
“Do the next twenty-five problems,” 
and leave the boy to work out the 
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lessons assigned to him in the best way 
he can. 

In the days of yesterday the home was 
usually the place for acquiring knowledge 
and the school the place for reciting it. 
In the days of to-morrow the recitations 
will be the acquisition and not the inquis- 
ition period. In this way the cause of 
culture will be furthered by turning to 
account the amount of energy which for- 
merly went toward keeping students out 
of school by helping them after they get in. 

Perhaps you have received a letter 
from the teacher of yesterday complaining 
that John did not get his lesson. | 
wonder if you ever were on the point of 
answering, as my friend McAndrew says 
that the parent of one of his pupils did: 
“Tf instead of writing letters you would 
explain your lessons to John and would 
teach them to him you would not need 
to waste postage.” 

In the days of to-morrow the educative 
process will continue for the whole twelve 
months. It was direct evidence of a 
lack of efficiency for the school of yester- 
day to have limited its unfolding of a 
human spirit to five-hour days for five 
days of the week and for one hundred and 
sixty days of the year. 

Possibly you provide for your boy in 
the private summer camps. You may 
do this to save his mother’s nerves. Even 
then you hardly realize that the summer 
season is the best time of the year for the 
richness of the development of a whole- 
some, sturdy boy. 

In the old days, I know, both the teacher 
and boys needed a rest. From experience 
I realize how tiresome it was for teachers 
to ask questions all day long when they 
already knew the answers, and how hard 
it was for immature boys to play the 
educational game when they felt that 
the cards were stacked. 

The school of to-morrow, standing for 
health and joy in labor, will not have its 
work interrupted by an excess of holidays 
and vacations. In fact, the educative 
process will be so wisely distributed be- 
tween the work done in the school and the 


- home that every day will be both a holiday 


and a work day, the school simply adapting 
its occupations to the requirements of 
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the season. We have not forgotten that 
the schools of the future will have open 
playgrounds or roof gardens, that the 
cities will have large public recreation 
centres, and that the parks will have some 
free play space where ‘‘keep off the grass” 
remains unposted. Furthermore the city 
of to-morrow will not leave to private 
enterprise, with its sordid idea of gain, 
the control of its popular amusements 
and its breathing spots by lake or beach. 

I have mentioned a third division; 
supplemental education. Up to this time 
we have been thinking of the educative 
process in terms of the fundamental 
requirements of life, a sound body, an 
alert mind, and a humanized soul. Our 


' boy will be well grounded in language, 


citizenship studies and responsibilities, in 
elementary and applied science. Uncon- 
sciously he will have absorbed the elements 
of culture. He is ready to supplement 
this groundwork by further study at the 
University. I will leave him at its doors, 
knowing that the good health and organic 
power ‘which has been built up with so 
much care will be conserved and heightened 
in this institution. 

However, not all boys can walk leisurely 
through the halls of learning. Some must 
of necessity quicken their pace for they 
are about to go towork. Perhaps some 
have already ‘entered upon the world’s 
work. My ala carte service must provide 
for a quick lunch, and it must be open day 
and night. In this way it will be avail- 
able to the boy all through his life. There 
must be no distinct line of cleavage be- 
tween his period of formal education and 
wage-earning work. He must always be 
a student as well as a worker with time 
enough to spare from both for recreation 
and the full enjoyment of life. 

Many a boy left the school of yesterday 
at fourteen with the feeling of relief that 
his school days were over. He said 
“My education is finished,” and we 
believed him. It had pointed him toward 
the academic callings and he had failed 
to make good. He was not one of the 
talented tenth and so the school lost him. 
The choice of his occupation was left 
to chance and he went to the mill, to the 
store, or to the office without any knowl- 
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edge of his fitness for the work or any 
preparation to give him a broad out- 
look upon his chosen vocation. 

The school of yesterday trained its 
youth for a “‘job” while the school of 
to-morrow will . train its youth for a voca- 
tion. It will provide for every vocation 
for which there is a reasonable demand 
and in the school the boy must remain 
until there is ground for believing that 
he has found a calling for which nature 
and ‘his own effort has prepared him. 
At that time the boy will not have to be of 
the Negro race to go to a Tuskegee, or be 
a youthful criminal to learn a trade at an 
Elmira. Furthermore, to earn wages at 
a trade for $4 a day will be as honorable 
as clerking at a salary of $10 a week. 

Moreover, the school will furnish to 
the boy reliable information and competent 
advice as to the various vocations open 
to him, the conditions prevailing in each, 
and what the rewards of success may be. 
The principal in the school of yesterday 
knew little of the industrial and commer- 
cial requirements. If the boy showed 
little aptitude for static culture and his 
economic condition forced him tc ga to 
work early in life, his teacher had little 
advice to offer with reference to the 
world’s work. If the boy was particularly 
dull with books and uncouth in manner 
he was told to learn a trade. If he was 
gentle-mannered, smooth-talking and kept 
his trousers creased a clerkship in a store 
was suggested to him. But the whole 
scheme was based upon fitting the job 
in mind to the attainments that the boy 
now had. 

The school of to-morrow, however, will 
try through vocational guidance to fit the 
boy to the job that he will at some future 
time be able to fill. In order to do this 
effectively it will employ an expert who 
makes investigations of conditions in 
the trades and different lines of business 
of the locality, prepares for the use of 
pupils and parents material that will 
furnish the best available information 
concerning the vocational opportunities 
and bring about a codperation between 
the employer who needs the right boy 
and the boy who needs the right job. 

The school of to-morrow will not only 
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‘help the boy to ‘get the best possible job 


but it will make provision for him to con- 


tinue the educative process. The boy 
will not have closed against him the door 
of further liberal and vocational training 
just because he has gone to. work. It 
will be recognized that the stability of an 
industrial democracy depends upon the 
attitude of its citizens toward work and 
the way in which they do it, and that any 
line of employment which fails to leave 
a healthy reaction on the individual is 
detrimental to the interests of the State. 

Through its system of continuation 
schools,-Germany has given the word to 
the school of to-morrow. The dull mono- 
tony of the factory grind will be broken 
by attendance upon a public day school 
for a few hours a week in order that the 
boy may receive instruction in the science 
of his trade and in those liberal studies 
which will make for joy in work. 

In the days approaching the to-morrow 
it was thought wise and proper for the 
State to regulate the hours of child labor, 
to require in the factory so many cubic 
feet of fresh air per hour, to demand 
safety devices for dangerous machinery. 
In the to-morrow it will have a further 
right to step in and say to the employer: 
“This boy is still in his teens. He needs 
to grow mentally and physically. His 
present work is confining and narrowing. 
You want his services. He needs your 
money. We recognize these mutual rela- 
tions. However, still more does the State 
need him as a useful and efficient citizen. 
For this reason we require you to release 
him from his work and allow him to 
attend a part-time school in order that he 
may expand.” 

I have said enough to make jt clear 
that the schcols of yesterday were so 
arranged as to make it convenient to teach. 
Those of to-morrow will be arranged to 
make it convenient to learn. The people 
of yesterday boasted of the free school 
system and its compulsory education. 
But schools free in tuition and hidebound 
in traditions were not truly free. Com- 
pulsory education was a misnomer. It 
was an impossible end. Compulsory at- 
tendance was possible but it required a 
truant officer and a court order. We can 
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compel a boy to sit upon a dictionary 
but that,does not mean that he will learn 
to spell. We can not compel boys to 
learn. They must be interested and see 
some good in it all. Furthermore’ their 
parents must believe in the educative 
process. 

A stream can not rise above its source. 
The teachers of yesterday were piece- 
workers and the schools were educational 
factories. It was the day of specializa- 
tion. No teacher saw beyond his machine 
and his pet process. There were many 
machine hands on as many. machines, all 
working to make a finished product by 
a single system of production. The pais 
had to be assembled and this. all-important 
feature was left to the boy. Few fitted 
them together. The .world was strewn 
with the wreckage of these half-finished 
parts and the by-products of character 
building and culture were lost in the scrap 
heap of unrealized ideals. 

The principal and superintendent were 
interested in developing an educative 
process which had all the analogies of a 
business organization. They alone were 
in the position to assemble all the parts 
of instruction, but in their bookkeeping, 
cost accounting, and ratings of. work they 
lost sight of the finished product — the boy. 

In the school of to-morrow the teacher 
will be a master craftsman. He will be 
the artist and not the machine hand. He 
will take the human clay and fashion it 
into its various shapes rather than dump it 
in a common mold between the levers 
of tradition and uniformity. He will have 
before him as his model the image of the 
perfect man of to-morrow — sound, 
accomplished, and beautiful in body; intel- 
ligent and sympathetic in mind; reverent 
in spirit, and productively efficient. The 
teacher and man-to-be pupil will be ready 
to place these qualities at the service of 
the social purpose of to-morrow. 

You ask what is this social purpose. 
It is the increase not alone of material, 
but of human wealth. 


In the next number of the Wor.’s 
Work will appear one of the other articles 
which were awarded prizes in the WoRLD’s 
Work’s educational contest. 
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ISTRIBUTION 


THE ELEVENTH EDITION 


OF THE 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA 


Applications at present prices can 
only be accepted until May 31st 


HOSE who have already received forms for making application should send 
them promptly to The Cambridge University Press, Encyclopedia Britannica 
Department, New York, and those who have not yet availed themselves of 

the opportunity to learn full particulars of the new edition (prices, binding, cash 
and deferred cash payments, etc.) are urged to apply for the prospectus and 
specimen pages on India paper at once. 


(he Object of the Cambridge University Press 


in the announcements that have appeared in this and eighteen other magazines, is to tell the American 
people exactly what the new edition of The Encyclopedia Britannica is, and in describing its distinctive 


new features, and its improvements upon 
previous editions, to invite public interest 
to the successful completion of a vast 
educational undertaking, a fresh explora- 
tion of the whole field of human know- 
ledge and its presentation in an orderly 
and intelligible manner, not for the use 
of students merely, but of all readers. 


The Widest Publicity 


was therefore given to the terms of the 
offer of the new work while it was ap- 


proaching completion, and special em- - 


phasis was laid on the fact that, in return 
for registering applications promptly and 
thereby assisting the publishers to further 
the economical production of a large edi- 
tion, subscribers are allowed a great ad- 
vantage in price, but have nothing to pay 
until delivery. 


e 
Quick Response 
of book-buyers (17,000 applications hav- 
ing already—February 25—been received 
in New York and London) has enabled 
the publishers to proceed with the manu- 
facture upon close estimates of the prob- 
able demand in 1911 (50,000 sets) for the 
11th Edition in its two essentially differ- 
ent formats (ordinary book paper, and 
thin, opaque India paper) and in six 
styles of binding. The importance of 























Interior view showing the India paper edition of The New 
Encyclopaedia Britannica (bound in full sheepskin), 


in the double-tier mahogany bookcase 
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IDING APPLICANTS FOR THE 


PI NEW EDITION OF 
TRE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
are hereby advised that complete publication of this work having been reached, 


the concession allowed in return for advance-of-publication subscriptions, but 
without immediate payments, is about to be discontinued and will be definitely 


have effect, both in this country and in England. 





withdrawn from May 31st, when a new schedule of higher prices will 
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The New (11th) Edition of this Celebrated Work is a Fresh and Original Survey of 


Human Thought, Learning and Achievement to the Year rgro. 


and Index, is in two forms:— 


The work, in 28 volumes 


(1) On INDIA PAPER (very light and opaque) in Three Styles of Binding: CLOTH, FULL 
FLEXIBLE SHEEPSKIN, and FULL FLEXIBLE MOROCCO, the volumes to be ONE 


INCH THICK (960 to 1060 pages). 


The India paper impression bound in either Full Sheep or Full Morocco is strongly recommended. 


(2) On ordinary book-paper in Three Styles of Binding: CLOTH, HALF MOROCCO, and 
FULL MOROCCO, the volumes to be 2% iaches thick (960 to 1060 pages). 


A Great Advantage to Immediate Applicants 


HE Cambridge University Press having assumed 
control of a book which deserves the widest possible 
distribution, its cheapness was an essential factor of the 
undertaking. The last completely new edition, the 9th, had 


been sold at $7.50 a volume (Cloth). To place the new 
Eleventh Edition, however, within reach of the greatest 
number of persons could best be accomplished by naming, 
before publication, the lowest price that was possible without 
disregarding the question of profits. Subscriptions in 
advance of publication are usually called for in order that 
funds thus obtained may be used in producing a book. In 
the present case xo payment is now desired, but early sub- 
scribers are, on the contrary, offered a substantial premium 
in the form o: a special temporary concession in price. The 
Syndics of the University Press are satisfied that, in respect 
of cheapness, no publication whatever is comparable with 
the 11th edition of the Encyclopadia Britannica at the 
“‘advance”’ price. 

The whole plan of publication is one that involves the 
continued investment of large capital in order to give the 
public the complete work, instead of issuing it, as was done 
with former editions, volume by volume, and by fixing a low 
preliminary price to enable a large number of persons to 
subscribe on the most advantageous terms, but making no 
payments until delivery. 


$4.00 A VOLUME 


is the before-publication price for ihe 
Cloth bound copies on ordinary 
paper (each volume being a large 
quarto, of from g60 to 1060 pages, 
and containing an average of 
1,500,000 words), and $4.25 is the 
price for India paper, bound in Cloth 
(each volume but 1 inch thick), ana 
containing exactly the same contents 


To be Increased to $7.50 


a vclume 


It isintended that after May 31st 
the price shall be increased, the first 
increase to go into effect from that 
date, and the work will continue to be 
sold on an ascending scale of prices of 
which the ultimate price will be $7.50, 
the same as that of the 9th Edition. 


Terms of Paymen 


After delivery, the cash price (at 
the special rate of $4.00 a volume for 
ordinary paper, and $4.25 a volume 
for India paper) may be paid in full, 
or at a slight increase may be divided 
into 4, 8, or 12 monthly payments. 
Payment will also be accepted in 
monthly instalments of $5.00 only. 


Illustrated Prospectus (49 pp.), 56 specimen pages on India paper, 4 specimen plates, and form of applica- 
tion showing the special advance terms, will be sent by return of post if the reader will write name and address 


below, tear off this corner, and post to 
Cambridge University Press 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Department, 
35 W. 32d St., New York 


(No agents or canvassers are employed.) 


Note—Those who possess copies of previous editions of the 
ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA (now out of date) 
are requested to advise us of the fact, clearly indicating 


which edition they possess (giving name of publisher and 


Name 


number of volumes), and if they wish to purchase the new 


edition, will be informed how they can dispose of their 


Address 
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old editions at a fair valuation. 





